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Disruption of the Unholy Alliance against 
Mexico. 

Current affairs in Mexico are of deepest 
interest to this country. They do not receive 
the open attention that they would do if we 
we were not so much absorbed with our own 
troubles; yet there is not a man who does 
not feel that they are so shaping themselves 
as to call for an active intervention on the 
part of the United States. Intervention not 
alone to preserve at least the forms of Re- 
publicanism in Mexico, but to -prevent the 
establishment in that country of a foreign 
power hostile to the spirit and policy of this 
Government, a disagreeable neighbor and a 
possible rival. 

Six months ago, when the prospects of this 
Nation looked dark, England, France and 
Spain entered into a league for the subversion 
of Mexico and the re-establishment there cf 
tie European system. The movement was 
based on the assumption that the power of 
the United States was broken and the country 
permanently divided, and, consequently, im- 
potent to prevent this outrage on its policy 
as the natural head and protector of Repub- 
lican States of America. The pretexts for 
intervention were alleged outrages on the 
subjects of the intervening powers, and the 
non-payment of certain debts, claimed to be 
due from Mexico. England pretended to a 
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claim of 375,000,000; Spain, of $10,000,000; and France, of 
$5,000,000. Of course nobody was deceived by these pre- 
texts, although they were gravely set forth in State papers, 
and solemnly reiterated by the press of London, Paris and 
Madrid. A large joint land and naval expedition was fitted 
out for the shores of Mexico, where each had a sinister and 
selfish purpose, apart from that common to all—hostility to 
the United States. Conscious of the atrocity of the whole 
proceeding, knowing that all the pretexts alleged were 
frauds, and all the purposes avowed false, the partics to this 
Unholy Alliance naturally distrusted each other, and each 
sought to obtain a special advantage. Spain, vain-glorious 
over the success of her scheme on Santo Domingo, indulged 
in dreams of the restoration of her dominions over the land 
that Cortez had conquered, and sought to gain an advantage 
over her associates by getting first in the field. She landed 
unopposed at Vera Cruz, to the disgust of France, which 
resolved to meet foul play by foul play. England came in 
only to see that she was only wanted for appearance’s sake, 
and that her special interests in no way entered into the 
plans of the allies. She nevertheless would have gone on 
and taken her chances among the robbers, if only for the 
side gratification she would receive by the success of their 
operations in crippling the United States. But meantime 
she discovered with alarm that the quiet of the Nation was 
neither lethargy nor paralysis, but the gathering of strength 
for a sharp and decisive blow at the rebellion. The effect 
of afew Union victories was wonderful. Her interest in 
Mexico suddenly lessened, and when it became obvious that 
the United States were to remain one nation, with a power- 
ful army trained in the field, and a powerful fleet on the ocean, 
she lost no time in deserting her allics, making of course the 
most specious pretext possible. 

Left to themselves, France and Spain were not long in 
discovering each other's specific purpose in coming to Mex- 
ico. The latter hoped to regain dominion; the former to 
crush out republican institutions, humble the United States, 
add to French military éclaf, and finally, and principally, 
play off Mexico as a pawn in the European policy of the 
Emperor. In a word, Louis Napoleon sought the acquisi- 
tion of Mexico in order to use it as a bribe to Austria—an 
exchange for Venetia. A Hapsburg dolt was to be set up by 
French bayonets on the throne of the Montezumas, and Haps- 
burg garrisons were to march quietly out of the forts of the 
** Quadrilateral,” before which the French army recoiled in 
the last Italian campaign. When Spain discovered that she 
had been called into the alliance only as a blind to the sinis- 
ter purposes of France, and that she was likely to share the 
odium without reaping any of the advantages, she too found 
un virtuous pretext for withdrawing from Mexico. This 
pretext is set forth in the subjoined letter from the com- 
minder of the Spanish forces: 








ORIZABA, April }4. 

Inflexible destiny is stronger than the will of man. Could I have 
doubted it, whit has just occurred here would have convinced me. 

The triple alliance no longer exists. ‘The soldiers of the Empcror 
remoin inthis country to establish a throne forthe Archduke Maximilian 
—what madness !—while the soldiers of England and Spain withdraw 
from the Mexican soil, 

You, who are aware of the attachment I have forthe Emperor, and the 
truly fraternal esteem in which I hold the brave French and all that re- 
lates to them, will readily comprehend the bitterness of my soul when 
Iam obliged to quit the battle-field and to separate myself from my 
comrades, when the finest dream of my life was to combat for the same 
cause as the French, and on the same ground, 

But it was impossible for me to remuin without forgetting altogether 
what I am and what I owe to the Queen and my country. 

The truth, after all, is that the Commissioners of the Emperor have 
departed entirely from the Convention of London, with the determina- 
tion of acting on their own account. only. The pretext was the protec- 
tiov, which they insisted on extehding to the Mexican emigrants, 
Almonte and the rest, who arrived ot Vers Cruz, avowling that they 
came with the fixed plan of destroying the republic, in order to create a 
monarchy in favor of the Archduke Maximilian, Since then in the con- 
ference of the 10th, five days before the negotiation with the Mexican 
Government, M. de Saligny declared that he would no longer treat with 
the Government of Juarez. 

In the last proces verbal all is clearly expressed, clearly established— 
in extenso, a8 the diplomatirts say—and that document alone will suffice 
for public opinion to determine who is right and who is wrong. 

As to myself (a Spaniard), you will readily understand that I could 
not support this radical change of the political syst:m of this country, 
if a prince of the Austrian monarchy was to be imposed on it. 

‘The allies came here bound by the Convention of London, and we 
could not depart from it without placing ourselves in the wrong. I 
withdraw, then, with my troops, and go to Havana, to wwait the orders 
of my Government, ours, &¢,, PRIM. 


No one will seek to deprive Spain of any credit which she 
may seek to obtain for leaving Mexico, after finding out 
that her own sinister objects could not be accomplished. 
It is well for the foiled burglar to draw a sober face and take 
ahigh tone. He pays an unconscious tribute to virtue in 
doing so. He shows that he knows what honor is, even if 
he does not possess it. 

We cannot follow the operations of the French after hiav- 
ing been left alone in Mexico. ‘They first refused to recog- 
nize the Government of Juarez as legitimate, although hold- 
ing the capital and the country, and exercising all the func- 
tions of Government. They next attempted to set up a 
refugee who came juto the country, named Almonte, as 
President—hoping to divide the people and make the con- 
quest of the country easy. And then, because the Mexican 
authorities did not afford the French army as much fresh 
meat as it wanted, the French commander declared the 
omission an act of war, and straightway set his troops in 
motion for the capitol. He got on very well until he 
reacked Puebla, about half-way from the coast, where, on 
the 5th of May, he was met by a Mexican force under Gen. 
Zaragosa, defeated with the loss of @ thousand men, and 
compelled to retreat to Orizaba, whence he has sent a 
pressing request to Havana, for a detachment of Spanish sol- 
diers to relieve him. It is doubtful if he will get them. The 
defeat was ignominious, and has taught those who sneered 
at the American victories in the same field, that ‘‘ the miser- 
able Mexicans” are not to be despised as soldiers. It quite 
justifies the language of Gen. Berriozabal, one of the victors, 
in the following address to his troops: 

: PUEBLA, May 7, 1862, 

ComrsNnions In AnmMs—With one day of combat you have made 
amends for so many months of suffering; wetory has crowned your 
efforts, and the French eagles have crossed the ocean to come and lay 
down as an_offering at the foot of the Mexican flag, their laurels of 
Sebastopol, Magenta and Solferino. 

Soldiers! I thank you because you have behaved as brave men and as 
good Mexicans ; the agg is proud of you; the triumph that you have 
elytained will be fertile in its results; and thanks to you, the name of 
Mexico will be respected as it ought. You have fought with the first 
soldiers of the »ge, and you are che first who have conquered them. 


Sous of the State of Vera Cruz! Soldiers of the State of Mexico! 
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United, you have met the enemy ; united, you have flown to the encounter ; 
and united, victory has crowned you. 
Soldiers! You have saved the honor and independence of our country 


and it blesses you. s ; 
Companions in arms: Viva Independence! Viva Liberty! Viva th, 


Supreme Government! FELIPE B, BERRIOZABAL. 


This reverse will teach Louis Napoleon what to expect. 
He made a fatal mis‘ake, and one which will lose him his 
dynasty unless speedily rectified, when he attempted inter- 
vention on this side the Atlantic. It will require an expen- 
diture of money which he cannot afford, and an exercise of 
power that will dangerously weaken him in Europe, to 
reduce Mexico. Its conquest is impossible. It can never 
be held quietly, and furthermore, its permanent occupation 
by any foreign power whatever can never be permitted by 
the United States. The North and West is hostile to any 
such attempt, unanimously hostile, and ready to resist it, if 
occasion requires, by force of arms. And in the South, we 
wiil venture to say, an equal hostility exists. Northern 
men and Southern men, if they can never agree in anything 
else, will always have this feeling in common, and will be 
ready, if France persists in her insane schemes, to march 
side by side to drive her in humiliation and disgrace from 
the soil of this continent. 

They would do this, not less from natural impulse and 
feeling than from principle. The meanest man among us 
knows perfectly well what European intervention in Mexico 
means, and what is its ultimate object. Our people do not 
require the explanation recently vouchsafed to the world by 
a European writer of note, in Which he advocates a mon- 
archy in Mexico, for these among other reasons: 

“If France quits Mexico without establishing the monarchy for 
which the nation is sighing, the United States, pursuing their } olicy, 
will take possession of the whole country, to ee Europe from 
coming in, and the demagogues will open their doors te them, to wel- 
come at once their first viet ms. The Spanish race will disappear, as 
in California and New Mexico—Protestantism will triumph—the United 
Stutes, masters of al! South America and of the two oceans, will exclude 
Europe from allcommerce. ‘They will grow gigantical’y, and will con 
template with satisfaction the catastrophe —- in Europe by the 
plethora of its industry—and the general balance of power will see itsclf | 
threatened by the triumph of the Monroe doctrine.” 

Whatever the decision of the French Emperor may be, he 
must muke it quickly. Persistence in his schemes in Mexico 
means war with the United States, sooner or later, and war 
with the United States means the ignominous expulsion of 
France from Mexico and revolution at home. 
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Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. Published Weekly. 
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Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 
cents, or 75 cents per year, 


Frank Leslie’s Ollustrirte Zeitung, or German Illustrated 
Newspaper. Published Weekly. Price 6 cents, or $3 per year. 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly and Gazette of Fashion. Price 25 
cents, or $4 per year, 


Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History of the War of 1861; 
Descriptive, Statistical and tel ey meenad fy Edited by the 
Hon. E. G. Squier, late U. 8. Minister to Central America. Price 
25 cents per number. 


Frank Lesiie’s War Chart, Price 25 cents. This splendid sheet 
(33 by 46 inches) contains a Chart of all the present Operations 
against the rebels South and West. It is beautifully colored, and 
nae by the Portraits of the promiuent Generals of the Union 

rmy. 


Frank Leslie’s War Maps. New Edition. Price 6cents. 
dispensable addition to every household at the present time. 


Frank Leslie’s Portrait Pictorial. Price 6cents. A Mammoth 
Broadsheet, containing Portraits of the Commanding Officers of the 
Union Army and Navy. 


Frank Leslie’s Pictorials of Union Victories. Price 6 cents 
each, ‘These Pictorials are published shortly after the completion 
of the several operations now iu progress te quash the rebellion. 
There sre now ready, 
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In the late desperate battle before Richmond, New York 
has lost one of her most gallant and accomplished sons, Licut-Col. 
Wm. Sey Massctt, who, although only in his 24th year, was already 
distinguished as a sound classical scholar, and a man of wide and varied | 
attainments. Our next number will contain a portrait of this gallant | 

i 
| 





officer. He was shot through the head while gallantly leading his men 
at the battle of Fair Oaks, on Sunday, the ist of June. The 61st regiment 
left New York seven months ago with 31 officers ; only three now remain 
capable of duty, the rest having been either killed, wounded or disabled 
through sickness. | 


Goop fame is like fire. When you have kindled it, you 
may easily preserve it; but if you once extinguish it, you will not easily 
kindle it again, at least not to make it burn so brightly as it did, 
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To our Southern Subscribers. 


Our subscribers living in the Southern States where the 
mails were suspended by the United States Government, are hereby 
informed that we have preserved full files for all whose subscriptions 
were unexpired at that time, and will forward them to their original 
address, or elsewhere, on their application by letter o> otherwise. 


* The Week. 

Tur military operations of the week, except in the valley 
of the Shenandoah, have been relatively few and unimpor- 
tant. In that valley two actions have taken place; the first 
between the troops of Gen. Fremont and the retreating 
army of Gen. Jackson, at Cross Keys, midway between New- 
market and Staunton, on the 8th of June; and the second 
between a detachment of 2,000 National troops under Gen. 
Shields and Jackson’s force on the 9th of June, at Port Re- 
public. A previous skirmish took place between Ger. Fre- 
mont’s advance and Jackson’s rear, covered by Ashby’s 
cavalry, in which that noted General was killed. 

The fight at Cross Keys was one of the most severely con- 
tested of the war, and the victory of the National arms de- 
cisive. Gen. Fremont reports his loss at 125 killed and 500 
wounded. The rebel loss in killed alone was little less than 
500; 200 of his dead,” says Gen. Fremont, ‘* were found 
in one field, the greater part badly mutilated by cannon 
shot.” Among the National troops engaged were the 45th 
New York regiment, the Bucktail Rifles and the Garibaldi 
Guards. Of the severity of the fighting some notion may 
be formed from a fact stated by Gen. Fremont, that ‘one 
company of the Bucktails lost all its officers, commissioned 
and non-commissioned.” 

The fight at Port Republic occurred in this wise. At that 
point there is a bridge across the Shenandoah, by way of 
which it became necessary for Jackson to retreat in order to 
reach the Blue Ridge, and escape into Eastern Virginia. By 
arapid movement a detachment of Gen. Shiclds’s division 
was thrown beyond the bridge to hold it, or that being im- 
possible to burn it, and thus intercept the rebel army. This 
detachment consisted of about 1,600 men, under Col. Carroll. 
He reached his position, and concluded to hold the bridge 
instead of destroying it, planting cannon so as to command 
it. During the night, however, Jackson’s main body, flying 
before Fremont, established itself on the opposite bank, 
and planted 20 heavy guns -in such a position as not only to 
command the bridge but overwhelm the National guns by 
superior metal. The little band under Col. Carroll made 
several desperate efforts to burn the bridge, but were re- 
pulsed, and the enemy, with the energy of despair, expecting 
Gen. Fremont to overtake them, forced their way across. 
Carroll, however, contested the ground with great courage, 
until overwhelmed by numbers he fell back down the river. 
The enemy followed, until the main body of Gen. Shields’s 
command reached them, when the enemy in turn retreated 
rapidly, making their way over the Blue Ridge towards 
Stannardsville and Gordonsville, on the railway, towards 
Richmond. ‘The rebels, therefore, are entirely driven out of 
the Shenandoah valley, having gained nothing by their raid 
on Gen. Banks. Among the rebel officers killed are Gens. 
Stewart and Ashby, and Gens. Early and Jackson are re- 
ported wounded. The latter will now probably give up the 
contest in Western Virginia and unite his shattered forces, 
perhaps not exceeding one-third their original number, with 
the army of Johnston at Richmond. 

Late accounts from Gen. Halleck’s army state that Gen. 
Buell, with 60,000 men, embracing two divisions of his 
original corps, and all of Gen. Pope’s forces, are in close 
pursuit of the rebels under Gen. Polk. Gen. W.'T. Sherman’s 
division is on the Memphis and Charleston railroad, repair- 
ing the bridges and the track between Corinth and Grand 
Junction. Gen. Wood's division, of Buell’s corps, is repair- 
ing the bridge over Bear Creek, 26 miles east of Corinth, on 
the Memphis and Charleston railroad. Gen. Thomas has 
6,000 men jn Corinth, who are giving that town and surround- 
ing country a thorough renovation. Gens. McClernand and 
Wallace are at Purdy with 2,000 men. The railroad from 
Corinth to Jackson, Tenn., is being rapidly put in order, as 
also that from Jackson down to Grand Junction, so that 
in any emergency, before the completion of the bridges be- 
tween Corinth and Grand Junction, troops may be forwarded 
without delay. Communication by railroad with Columbus, 
Ky., is expected to be opencd in a few days. 

There is reason to believe that the rebels at Richmond have 
been considerably reinforced, and the latest movements re- 
ported indicate a purpose on their part to venture another 
attack on the National troops beyond the Chickahominy be- 
fore the column under McDowell, marching from Fredericks- 
burg, can reinforce McClellan. News of importauce from 
the army of the Potomac may be expected at any moment. 

The National troops under Gen. Benham are firnily estab- 
lished on James’s Island, opposite and within sight of 
Charleston. No immediate demonstrations may be made 
against the city, which it is devoutly to be hoped will offer 
such a resistance as will justify its bombardment and utter 
destruction. The war will lose one of its most important 
lessons if it leaves one stone above anotlier in that pestilent 
city. 
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Supplementary Reports. 
Gen. McCLEeLLAN is not fortunate in his dispatches. His 
first report from Williamsburg gave an undue prominence to 
the gallantry of Gen. Hancock, leaving the impression that 





| the battle, in which the charge of Gen, Hancock was only a 
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brilliant incident, had been mainly fought by that officer; 
whereas almost its entire brunt had been borne by Hooker 
and Heintzelman’s division, in which the loss of single regi- 
ments exceeded that of Gen. Hancock’s brigade. <A supple- 
mentary report from the Commander-in-Chiet did tardy jus- 
tice to the gallant men who won the fight of Williamsburg. 
In his report of the battle of Fair Oaks, Gen. McClelian was 
equally unfortunate—this time, in rough terms, discrediting 
and disgracing an entire division of the National army, 
every man of which is his peer. The facts of the fight 
show that the division was weak numerically, compara- 
tively raw, and injudiciously posted; but that, as a whole, 
it fought bravely and well, and did not merit the unqualified 
censure and harsh language of Gen. McClellan’s dispatch. 
That it was injudiciously posted and that it was put in the 
front at all, are mistakes for which the Commander-in- 
Chief is himself responsible. The fact that injustice was 
done to the division is so obvious that Gen. McClellan has 
found it prudent to qualify his previous report by a supple- 
mentary one, as follows: 
HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, June 5, 

Hon, EF. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

My dispatch of the Ist inst., stating that Gen. Casey’s division which 
was in the first line, gave way uneccountably and discreditably, was 
based upon official statements, made to me before [ arrived upon the 
field of battle, and while l1,was there, by several commauders. From 
statements made to me subsequently by Gens. Casey and Naglee, I am 
induced to believe that portions of the division behaved well, and mad 
a most gallant stand against superior numbers; but at present the 
accounts are too contlicting to enabl» me to discriminate with certainty. 
When the facts are clearly ascertained, the exceptional good conduct 
will be properly acknowledged. i 

GEO. B. MCCLELLAN, Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 


Tun Memphis Appeal, a few days before it was squelched 
by the capture of Memphis, had an article on “ Northern Democracy,” 
which it denominated “a political organization which died with the fall 
of Sumter, and whose putrified curcase has been long ago consigned to 
the tomb of the Capulets.” It warns the South to have no faith in it, 
and adds that the rebels have no friends in the North except ‘the small 
and powerless faction of Vallandigham.” The Appeal groans audibly 
when it says 

“The whole orth, irrespective of former political parties, is arrayed 
in a solid phalanx of armed hostility to us, and we must whip Demo 
crats and so-called Couservatives, as well as Abolitionists and Republi- 
cans, if we would be free !” 





Ture Reset Devices at New OrLEANS.—The extent of 
the rebel preparations at New Orleans, against the anticipated attack by 
the National troops and navy, is poorly comprehended. Of some of 
these preparations, apart from casemated forts and numerous heavy 
batterics, the following passages from a letter from Com, Porter, 
will give some idea. His letter is dated Ship Island, May 6: 

“ Four rams and floating batteries, such «8 the world never before 
saw, have been destroyed in the late attack, The Louisiana, an invinci- 
ble steam battery, was set on fire and sent down on the vessels while 1} 
was engaged in drawiug up a capitulation for the surrender of the forts 
—a flag of truce flying at the time. She exploded within 200 yards oi 
us, and sunk in one minute, her splendid battery of rifled guns being 
losttous. Her fragments fairly covered Fort St. Philip, and killed « 
man of theirs in the fort. There was Southern honor tor you. ‘That 
vessel was 4,900 tons, 270 feet long, and hed 16 heavy rifled guns, all 
made in Secessia, She intended to take position that night, when sh: 
would have driven off all our tleet—for, as a proof of her iuvulnerability, 
one of our heaviest ships laid within 10 fever of her, and delivered her 
whole broadside, making no more impression on her than if she wae 
firing peas. The Louisiana’s shot, on the contrary, went through and 
through the above-mentioned sloop-o/-war, as if she was glass. 

“The iron ram Manassas hit three vessels before her commander ran 
her ashore and abandoned her, She has been a troublesome customer 
all through, 

“In New Orleans our naval officers found the most splendid specimen 
of a floating battery the world has ever seen (a sea-guing affair), and had 
she been finished and suceceded in getting to sea, the whole America 
navy would have been destroyed. She was 6,000 tons, 270 feet long, 60 
feet beam; had four engines, three propellers, four inches (and in som« 
places more) of iron, and would steam 11 knots an hour. She cost 
$2,000,000. 

“The best one I saw floating by me was a dry dock turned into 
floating battery, mounting 16 guns, and the entire engine, which was to 
propel it, hermetically sealed by a thick iron turret against shot. She 

* wis sunk, but drifted down to South-West Pass, and is now aground 
on the bar, and can be easily raised. 

‘* B-sides these monsters, the naval part of the enemy’s defences at 
the forts consisted of six or seven iron-clad gunboats; almost imper- 
vious to shot, and certainly so against vessels coming bow on. Weh d 
nothing there on our side but 20 frail mortar boats, five sloops-of-war 
nine or ten poor gunboats (in all a little over 140 guns), to contend 
against two of the most impregnable forts in this or any other country, 
mounting 127 guns (many of them rifled), three iron-plated batteries 
mounting 31 guns, six or seven iron-plated gunboats, and nine or ten 
things got up for the occasion, soon destreyed, and their power never 
to be known.” 





EMIGRATION.—It is very certain that the people of Europe 
do not believe in the oft predicted disrupture and ruin of the United 
States, which, notwithstanding it is involved in war, yet offers more in- 
ducements to emigration than any @ther country. The Cork Examiner 
states that “ the rush to America is very much on the increase, and the 
scenes witnessed at the depot bring to mind the movement of the famine 
years.” It adds that ‘the class of persons now leaving this part of the 
country, secking for a home in a new world, is composed not entirely 
of farm servants, but of farmers, tradesmen, laborers and house ser- 
vants, whe cannot procure a decent living in the land of their birth.” 





THE receipts of the London “ Great International Exhi- 
bition of 1862,” for the first month after its opening, were scarcely half 
those of the first month of the Exhibition of 1851. The thing’s “ played 
out!” 

EFeect or Tuk War ON SLAVERY.—Mr. B. Gratz Brown, 
of Missouri, has receutly published a letter maintaining emancipation 
asa State policy. He presents some interesting tables showing the 
effect of the war on Slavery in Missouri. In the 12 south-eastern 
counties of the State the nuinber of slaves, in 1860, was 10,214; now there 
are but 5,135. In 11 south-western counties the census of 1860 showed 
2,784; there are now but 36!. In the central and northern districts of 
the State the relative diminution of slaves is not 80 great, but then there 
are fewer of them, The total number of slaves in Missouri, in 1860, 
according to the census of thit year, was 115,000. Mr. Brown estimates 
that this number has been reduced to not exceeding 50,000, 





Reser Loss at Farr Oaxs.—Up to latest dates, the Na- 
tional troops had buried over 1.700 rebel dead on the field of Fair Oaks, 
where, according to Jeff. Davis, the insurgents won a “ famous victory.” 
This implies a loss of upwards of 10,000, The Richmond Dispatch, of 
the Sth, admits a loss of 8,000 men, including, tive Generals, 23 Coloncls, 
10 Majors and 57 Captains. 


Marytanp Crepit.—On the 7th of June, the bids for the 
Marylaud Defence Loan were opened at Annapolis, The amount to be 
awarded was $250,000, the amount for which bids were made was nearly 

2,500,000. No bid was made under par, and some bids ran up to nearly 
2k per cent. premium. To obtain the amount asked for, it was not 
necessary to accept any bid under 2 per cent. premium. These facts 
speak proudly for the financial credit of the State, and the position 
which her assured loyalty to the Union has given her. 

Gen. Jounston. — It appears that Gen. Joe Johnston, 
commanding the rebel forecs at the late battle of Fair Oaks, was severcly 
if not fatally wounded in the engagement. The effect of this circum- 
stance is thus recounted in the Richmoad Lcaminer, of the 5th of June: 


“ Tt was indeed a disaster. Saturday and Sunday w: re both victories, 


| 


plishment of the second. The whole affair seemed to have lost its 
purpose and plan when the animating mind was withdrawn, and that 
spirit that went up in the flery shouts of Saturday came flabbing down 
into indifference on Sunday.” 





NATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS.-—By the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, it appears that the debt of the United States, on the 
29th of May, was $49! 448,984, with the rates of interest as follows, viz.: 


$ 120,523,450 at 7 3-10 per cent, 
50,000,000 at 7 


93,277,905 at 6 o 
75,749,476 t5 #8 
5,913,042 at 4 “ 
145,880,000 circulation 


105,111 interest stopped, being over-due and not called for. 








$491,448,984 
Showing the average rate of interest tobe 4 3-10ths per cent. 





DISQUALIFICATION OF OrrICE-HOLDERS.—The vote in the 
House of Representatives, June 5th, upon the bill prohibiting all per- 
sous voluntarily holding office under the so-called Confederate Govern- 
ment from hereafter holding office under the United States Govern- 
ment, has astounded the public. It was not supposed that any member 
of Congress would have the effrontery to defend the right of such men 
as Jeff, Davis, ''oembs and the like to re-enter the service of the United 
States; but nearly all the Democratic members present, and most of 
the slave State members, voted against the bill. It was passed mainly 
by Republican votes, Comment is unnecessary. 





Easy READING FOR THE DoG Days.—Amos Kendall, a con- 
temporary of Moses, is writing a series of letters for that antediluvian 
periodical the National Inteiligencer, The light and airy character of 
the series may be inferred from the title to No. 5: 

‘Origin of Bible Slavery—Noah, Abraham—The Laws of Moses— 
The Practice of the Jews—Christianity and Slavery—Christ, Paul, 
Peter, Philemon aud his Church.” 





Frank Lesuie’s ILLUSTRATED NEwspaPER for this week 
possess a spe ial value to Indianans. It has a sketch of the 
fight at Pittsburg Landing, showing the woods on fire in front of 
the 44th Indiana, with a view of the regiment as it appeared at the time. 
The 44th, by the way, has received great credit for its conduct in that 
fight. Probably no regiment that ever left the State fought more 
bravely, or with more deadly effect. It was the burniug cartridge 
paper from their rifles that set fire to the woods at that place on Sunday, 
and not the shells from the gunboats as generally stated. The shells 
may have done similar work at other places. Leslie also has a sketch 
of the battle on our right, where Gen. Wallace’s division was engaged, 
and it really gives a very fair idea of the ground, and the mode of con- 
ducting the fight adopted by Gen. Wallace. Both these sketches were 
evidently made on the ground, and any one who has visited the field of 
Wallace’s fight will recognize it in the last named sketch atonce. The 
artist also gives a very honest and clear account of the battle on the 
right, and justly commends, in the highest terms, Gen. Wallace’s man- 
agement,—/ndianapolis (Ind,) Daily Journal, May 27th. 





STRONG AND SLIGHTLY PROFANE.—Parson Brownlow is 
reported to have exhorted his hearers, ina recent address, “ to fight the 
rebels until hell froze over, and then fight them on the ice.” 





Tue BayoneT.—A correspondent of the Herald, writing 
of the battle of Fair Oaks, speaks as follows of the bayonet charges 
made by some of the National brigades, and which were so highly com- 
mended by Gen, MeUlelian in his official dispatch : 


“The brigades of Daniel E. Sickles and Thomas Francis Meagher did 
the best fighting of the day, and vied with each other in gallant deeds, 
Gen, MeClellan sg! ated eae that the bayonet charges of these two 
brigades were the most stubborn, sauguinary and signal of modern 
times. Again »nd again they advanced with the cold steel, and were x8 
vigorously met by the enemy. In one place on the field of carnage 
three men were found on each side that had fallen by mutual thrusts. 
Who shall say hereafter that voluntecrs will not stand the bayonet /” 





“Nor Mucu or a Suower.”—The London Standard, 
which predicted the utter defeat of the National expedition against 
New Orleans, has now found out that, “To the South New Orleans is 
of no use whatever, and practically it will be of little use to the North.” 





FIFTEEN MORE GUNBOATS.—The Navy Department has 
issued proposals for the construction and complete equipment of 15 
gunboats; spee not less than 13 knots; to be delivered within four 
months; and, in conjunction with the War Department, proposals are 
invited for heavy guns for both these branches of public service. 





Battrmmors.—Gen. Dix has been transferred from his 
command in Baltimore to Fortress Monroe, In his farewell order he 
observes of the reaults of his government: 


“It is a source of great gratification to the Major-General Command- 
ing, that in the cight months during which the municipal police was 
under his control ne act of disorder disturbed the tranquillity of the 
city, and that the police returns, compared with those of a correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, exhibit a very great reduction—in 
— months as high as 50 per cent. in the aggregate of misdemeanors 
and crimes.” 


This record almost makes us wish for martial law in New York. 





CONTRACT SWINDLING.—Congress has passed an act, 
which has been approved by the President, and is consequently a law, 
for punishing contract swindling. It establishes an effice in which all 
contracts are to be filed for public inspection. Officers muking con- 
tracts are required to swear that they concluded the game without any 
benefit or advantage to themselves, or to any other persons. The 
penalty for a violation of the law is not less than $100 nor more than 
$500, and imprisonment not more than six months. The obvious eriti- 
cism to be made on this is, that the penaltics are altogether inadequate 
to check swindling on alarge scale, What is $500 penalty likely to 
effect in a case where $50,000 is to be made by the operation 7 





Tue London /erald has a correspondent who is quite 

equal to the late Russell, LL.D., of the Times, He tells his intelligent 
readers that the evacuation of Manassas took the Government and 
McClellan by surprise, and completely unscttled all the Gencral’s plans, 
and adds : 
_“ Gen. McClellan went over to the abandoned cneampiment every day 
for several days. Finally he went to the Secretary of War and asked 
his advice as to what he had better do, The exasperated Secretary re- 
plied to him, ‘ Get out of Washington, sir; I don’t care what you do, 
sir, only get out of Washington.’ ‘This conversation led tlie Gen. 
McClelian, who was weak enough to suppose he had the War Depurt- 
ment under his charge, to leave Washington that night and go to the 
army at Yorktown.’ 





THeEGREAT LONDON Exumsiti0on.—The so-called “ World’s 
Fair” in London is an admitted failure. A correspondent of the World 
writes: 

“* A reporter informe us that the building covers 24 acres. Another, in a 
burst of canvor, acknowledges that it is 24 times as ugly ag if it only 
covers one. Itis vast and flat and yellow, and is surmounted by two 
mighty domes, neither of which, as resembling dish-covers most, 
appear to have any business in the vicinity. The interior arrangement 
is svid to be chaotic. It is a jumble of incongruous splendors with an 
illumined emblazonry of mercantile puffs. The whole business cometh 





to this sordid favor atlaet, The Grand Exhibition is simply a Grand Ex 
change of puffery. It is a splondid aggregation of shop fronts. No one 
claims for the shop windows of Regent street, or the Rue Kivoli, or Broad- 
way, any very crushing moral insignificance. They invite customers: 
their chromatic spells allure the shekel from the pouch of prudence and 
the obolus from the reticule of the ungodly. Do the “ trophies” (vulgace 
showcases) which stud the nave of the majestic barn at Brompton do 
more? Wethink not. Itis simply a great show of samples, and the 
goods are for sale, cheap for cash. _ claims of a higher sort which 
it puts forth are pretentious and absurd.” 





SoBeR JoKkinc.—As a joke, in a freak, or for soine unin- 
telligible reason, the Common Council recently voted a public rceeption 
to Mr, Thurlow Weed, on the occasion of his return from Europe, wher? | 


| 
but with grout difference botween the promise of the first aud the accom- the most he did was to write some Ictters to the Londen Zimes and 


dine with a dignitary or two. We believe the public regard the whole 
proceeding as a joke, qaite up to the level of our highly-respected Mu- 
nicipality, who would vote the hospitalities of the city to the meanest 
emigrant for the opportunity it would offer for “a spree.” Mr. Mayor 
Opdyke is opposed to such costly pucrilities, and vetoed the resolution 
of the Solons of the City Hall, on the ground that, as the reception 
would involve the expenditure of the public money, it required a two- 
third vote, which it did not receive. But this is not all. He continues: 
‘Candor requires me to add, that if this insuperable objection to the 
resolution had not existed, there are others which would have con- 
strained me to withhold my approval.” 





ManomepaNn Superstitions.—The Prince of Wales is 
travelling in the Holy Land, and lately visited the tombs of the patri- 
archs on the plain of Hebron. Among other places regarded as sacred 
and which the Prince and his party are the first Englishmen who have 
been permitted to visit, was the Cave of Macpelah, of which Jacob said: 
“There they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife: there they buried 
Tsaac and Rebecca his wife; and there I buried Leah.” The Mahome- 
dans feel the strongest jealousy of the profanation of these sacred places 
by infidel visitors, and when at length, after protracted negotiation with 
the Ottoman Government itself, as well as the Governor of Jerusalem, 
the Prince of Wales gained authority to enter, the piteous lamentations 
of the fuitl.ful were heard g the Mal lan attendants who accom- 
panied him. But the cave ttself, where it is claimed that the embalmed 
body of Jacob still reposes, no one enters, There is a tradition that 2, 
years ago a healthy and corpulent servant of a great king entered it, to 
return blind, deaf, crippled and withered. But into what are called the 
tombs or shrines of A>raham, Jacob and Joseph the purty were admit- 
ted, after a prayer to appease the patriarchs. ‘lhe tombs of the women 
were not thrown open, and a special difficulty wis made about Isaac, 
Abraham, say the Mahomedans, is pacific and genial—Isaac jealous and 
severe, Some years ago he struck down Ibrahim l’ssha on entering his 
shrine. Where do the Mahomedans get their traditions of Isauc? Ae- 
cording to Genosis, which we suppose to be the only authority, Leaac is 
certainly one of the most passive of the patriarchs, unusually submissive 
as a gon, and devolving many responsibilitics on others even in his ma- 
turity; sending for his wife by Eleazar the steward; and leaving the 
control of his sons rather too completely in her hands afterwards. Pos- 
sibly, on account of this inactive temper, they think ':im specially jealous 
of intrusion on his rest. Itis a strange picture of the state o. the Ma- 
homedan faith itself, which is in a condition not unlike this conception 
of Isauc—half alive in a dim sepulchre, and displaying lile only by its 
jealousy lest any one not dead should come and gaze upon its paralysis. 


REBEL CORRESPONDENCE.—Among the letters found on 
the body of a rebel soldier, of the 6th Arkansas regiment, killed recently 
before Corinth, was one signed “ Lucy,” from which the following 
paragraph is an extract: 


*‘ Dear brother we Are all to hum except sam, who went away up to 
Missouri more’n tu munths ago. He is with Geu Price, and was in the 
great pet Ridge fight. He says they licked the Lincoluers, but father 
says that folks as are licked don’t come ahead as these Lincolners have 
done; 60 we think Sam, must be mistaken. Si. Moss got back yester- 
day, with a broken jaw, done, he says by a miuny bullet, and he says its 
no use to fight any more, that there are too many Northers, and that we 
have got into a bad scrape. Tom, Mix, hurrahed for the Union the 
other day, when he heard that fort Donelston was took, and they hun 
him to a tree, but Col. Appling cume — fore he was quite dead, om | 
made them take him down, and he is now hid in the woods.” 








Tux Jars.—Our old friends, ‘‘ the Japs,” are in England. 
A party of them recently visited the Great Exhibition. From a descrip- 
tion of their visit in the London News we take the following paragraph: 


‘* One, who appeared to be of the highest rank, had a gentle, almost 
feminine expression of countenance, and spoke — with great 
fluency and correctness, ‘The others could speak it a little, but all had 
the same case and self-possession, and in their mauner of thanking the 
exhibitors for what they saw they exhibited all the polished courtesy of 
well-bred gentlemen. In nothing was this more conspicuous than the 
coolness with which they bore the curiosity of the crowd, which pressed 
round rather unceremopiously, ag if th. y looked upon the visitors us a 
portion of the Exhibition. The strangers first visited the American de- 
partment, where they found some persons whom they had previously 
seen in New York, aud the greeting was exceedingly friendly and hearty 
on both sides. The American Commissioner asked aiter the health of a 
certain ‘Tommy,’ who had been, it seems, a Japanese lion in New York, 
and one of the visitors answered that ‘Tommy’ was deal, a circum- 
stance which seemed to amuse him immensely, as he laughed himaclf 
almost into hysterics whilst announcing his« friend’s decease. The 
probability is that ‘ ‘Tommy’ had been amusing himself with the happy 
dispatch, and bence the hilarity of lis surviving friend. All of them 
seemed to take great interest in the sewing machine which was exhibi- 
ted at Wheeler & Wiloon’s stand. They insisted on having it put 
through all its motions, and graciously informed the bystanders that it 
was already familiarly known at Jeddo, where the Tycoon’s principsi 
lady was an adept in its manipulation, They were subsequently taken 
to the pianos, where some waltzes were played for their eutertainment. 
They did not, howey r, go into very great raptures about the music, but 
watched the motion of the hammers with great curiosity. They subse- 
quently passed through a great number of courts in succession, examin- 
iu creer eaing with cool and business-like care, never secming aston- 
ished at anything, nor, which astonished ourselves, annoyed at the crowd 
by which they were everywhere followed,” 





AMERICAN ART ABROAD.—America has taken very little 
interest in the “‘ Great Exhibition of the Industry of #11 Nations,” lately 
opened in London. The reason is so obvious that it need not be repeated, 
In the Fine Arte, however, and particularly in Sculpture, she takes a 
high ifnot a leading place. Mr. W. W. Story, of Boston, exhibits two 
pieces of which the London press speaks in unqualified praise, The 
Atheneum describes them as follows: 


&% the new wen Mr. Story, the American, bears away the 
honors which 11 years ago were legitimately won by Herr Kiss 
[the nj. This American sculptor contributes two statues, 2691, 
* Cleopatra Seated,’ and 2602, ‘Sibilln Libica.’ Both are seated, partly 
draped, with the characteristic Egyptian gown, that gathers about the 
torso and fulls apety around the limbs; the first is covered to the bosom, 
the second bare to the hips. Queenly Cleopatra rests back against her 
chair, inw e ease, leaning her cheek against one hand, whose el- 
bow the rail of the scat sustaine; the ether is outstretched upon her 
knee, nipping its forefinger upon the thumb thoughtfully. as though 
some firin wilful purpose filled her brain, as it seems ‘to set those luxu- 
ricus features to a smile as if the whole woman ‘ weyld.’ Upon her 
head is the coi/, bearing in front the mystic ura@us, or twining basilisk 
of sovereignty, while from its sides depend the wide Egyptian lappels, 
or wings, that fall upon the ‘shoulders. The ‘Sibilia Libica’ has 
crossed her knees; an action universally held among the ancients as in- 
dicative of reticence or secrecy, and of power to bind. A secret-keeping 
looking dame she is, iffthe full-blown poceneiene of ripe womanhood, 
wherein choosing to place his figure the sculptor has deftly gone be- 
tween the disputed point whether these women were blooming and 
wise in youth, or deeply furrowed with ege and burthened with the 
knowledge of centuries, as Virgil, Livy and Gellius say. Good artistic 
«xample might be quoted on both sides. Her forward elbow is propped 
upon one knee, and to keep her secrets closer, for this Lybian woman is 
the closest of all the Sibyls, she rests her shut mouth upon one closed 
pa: as if holding the African mystery deep in the brooding brain that 

oks out sasougs mournful warning cyes, seen under the wide shade 
of the strange horned yarns crest, that bears the mystery of the 
Tetragrammaton upon ite upturned front, Over her full bosom, mother 
of myriads as she was, hangs the same symbol. Her face has a Nubian 
cast, her hair wavy and plaited, as is meet.” 





Tne Board of Trustees of Greenwood Cemetery have 
passed a resolution appropriating ground in the Cemetery, without 
charge or restriction, for the interment of al] the soldiers of that State 
who shall have fallen in battle, or died from wounds, or from sickness 
or accident, incurred while cn duty during the present war. Under 
date of the 4th of June, the Governor of the State accepted, “ on behalf 
of the eoldic s of this State, their friends and the State at large,” the 
timely and gencrous donation. 


Tir Budget of Fun tor June contaius some of the very 
Lest caricatures ever published on the exciting topics of the day. How 
to Talk to Rebel Ruffians is sarcastically illustrated ; President Lincoln’s 
advice to Hunter is told at a glance; there are also excellent hits at 
Vunch, France and England ; the Secesh Swill Calf; Davis taking Leave 
of his Pet Alligator; the Dangerous Campaign of the Home Guard, 
and numerous other subjects, are admirably treated by the greatest 
artists of the day The literature isequaily excellent, being all original 
contributions by the first humorists of America, Frank Leslie's Budget 
of Fun is now acknowledged as the great comic paper of the age, 
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RECONNOISSANCE TOWARDS STRASBURG BY A PORTION OF 
M‘DOWELL’S ARMY. 


On June 2d our Artist accompanied Lieut. Jones, of General Shields’s staff, 
with a detachment of the Ist Ohio cavalry, on a reconnoissance towards Strasburg. He came in 
sight of the enemy, who were retreating through Strasburg very rapidly, with their baggage trains 
nearly through. He immediately returned with this intelligence, whereupon Gen. Bayard, with 
the ist Pennsylvania and Ist New Jersey cavalry, and six companies of the Pennsylvania 
Bucktail infantry, and the 4th Maine battery, were immediately ordered to advance to Stras- 
burg and cut off the train. Upon arriving within a mile of Strasburg, he found the enemy in great 
force just beyond the —— and not deeming it prudent to attack them, halted for the night. 
During all their advance heavy firing was heard on the other side of Strasburg, which was dis- 
covered next day to be occasioned by Gen. Fremont’s action with the forces of Stonewall Jackson, 
four miles distant from Gen. Bayard s position. 


THE SPRINGS OF SARATOGA—CLARENDON HOTEL. 


Wuat Bath or Cheltenham is te the nobility and gentry of England, Saratoga is 
to the eréme de la créme of American society—but, as must be confessed by even the most pre- 
judiced of Britishers, even here, as in other things, the new aud fresher world has the advantage. 
There are few places on our continent where a greater variety of men and manners can be seen 
than at the far-famed Springs of Saratoga; for, being as it were the hunting grounds of health for 
Canada as well as the United States, intersprinkled with a liberal addition of European travellers 


Fortifications. 
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in many respects a season at one of its fashionable hotels is an epitome of the world’s haut ton 
In a previous number of Frank Les tr’s ILLustTRATED NEWSPAPER we gave sketches of some 
of the leading habitués of these world-renowned Springs, and illustrated some of its gaieties, 
and although we shall probably miss in the ensuing season those very charming Southern ingre- 
dients to this most piquant of social salads, the belles of Charleston, Savannah and New Orleans, 
we may yet have amends in the greater intellect and earnestness of our Northern ladies. The 
society of Saratoga may lose somewhat of its rim and vivacity, but it will gain in intelligence and 
power. 

Let us now say a few words about the Clarendon Hotel, one of the most elegant and commodious 
summer resorts in the country. Of its architectural pretensions our illustration gives an exact 
idea, but it requires the practical test of a sojourn within its hospitable walls to know how 
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thoroughly an experienced and courteous host, like Mr. Dorlon, can combine comfort with ele- 
gance, and give to a palatial hotel the repose of home. A well-known statesman, who had, in 
his capacity of American Minister to England, often been the guest of British nobles, in their 
country seats, declared that it reminded him of his visits to their splendid homes, where amuse- 
ment, hospitality and recreation were so harmoniously and so excitingly blended as to become 
positively scientific. 

The Giavenden Hotel was built by Mr. Asahel Jones, of New York, and cost $150,000. It is 
splendidly furnished, and elaborately fitted with every appliance for use and ornament, comfort and 
luxury; and was opened in 1860, when the season was brilliant and successful beyond precedent. 
In 1861, despite the unhappy complexion of public affairs, and the loss of Southern visitors, 
it maintained its reputation, and received the most distinguished patronage Capable of accom- 
modating 500 guests, its arrangements are so perfectly systematized as to render ita mode of 
neatness and comfort. 
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Its present occupant, Mr. Wm. Dorlon, who has achieved an un- 
rivalled reputation at the Mansion House, Troy, is now the lessee of 
the Clarendon. The cuisine is a marvel of art, and the dinners, 
comprising every delicacy, are admirably served, the wines are of the 
choicest brands, and the price moderate. In the afternoon and 
evening a band of excellent musicians enlivens the place, and throws | 
that air of gai ty over all for which music is 89 prized. 

For situation the Clarendon is certainly the very best, being at 
once open and elevated, without seeming bare and exposed. The 
piazza is one of the very finest ever built, and on the grounds attached 
to the hotel are baths, bowling-alley, billiard-room and a shooting- 

Nery. So mvch for its internal and external comforts. Now for 
its great medicinal or hygeian attraction, the famous Washington 
Spring, which is lovated on the grounds. Dr. Chilton’s analysis, 
which we append, shows how invaluable are its medicinal properties | 
for many of the common complaints of humanity : 

ANALYSIS OF THE WASHINGTON #PRING WATER, LOCATED IN 

THE CLARENDON HOTEL GROUNDS, SARATOGA, 


Substances contained in each wine gallon, or 231 cubic inches : 











Chloride of Sediuith.«.ceccccscccccesccvccses Secccese + 182,733 
Bicarbonate of Magnesia..... PPTTTITITITiTT Titi re 65,973 
= lime } 
6 Soda .. 
- Iron 
Chloride of Calcium 
- MEAPROMEM cocccccccccccccese eesecesece 680 
Sulphate of Magrnesia....... Sesebscccoceaed Seeccesese 051 
Tadide Of Sodlam. ..cscccscccccccccccccccese ecccecces 2,248 
Promide of Potassium ........ oseese eesees ses6oeesec 74 
UNO LIGNE 60s ck sbctbevddocoesssve eeccese eeesececee 1,500 
FE. csacnccsacetanastesvcacs Grccccccccccoccces BO CPRCO 
300,227 


The cases which were obtained aud analyzed at the Spring yielded, 
for the gallon: 


Carbonic acid ...... avesease bétedese ececcccscecoseccoss OO8,77 
Atmospheric air ........ssceeeeee cocvcccocccccccccsece § 66.41 
Cubic inches...... coccecccsccccsccce S60, 18 


J.R. CHILTON & CO., 
Analytical Chemists. 


This water is particularly beneficial for dyspepsia, dropsy, affections 
of the kidneys, general debility, ete. 

The journey to Saratoga, as everybody knows who has had the 
good fortune to make it, is a pleasant holiday in itself. Starting 
from New York, the traveller can either go by railroad or steamer to 
Albiny, thence 32 miles by the Rensselaer and Saratoga road, 
through the city of Troy and Ballston Springs. The ride from Albany 
to Saratoga is a most agreeable one, as the route crosses and fol'!ows 
the Hudson and the Mohawk rivers, and altogether the scenery is 
very delightful. 








“MARINE RESURRECTION "—FISHING IN THE 
MERRIMAC’S GRAVE. 


Amip the grimmest of tragedies there are comic flashes, 
as tuough everwrought Nature would find a vent. Boaden relates 
that Garrick was worked up to such a pitch of nervous excitement 
one evening in his performance of Lear, that he went to the looking- 
glass and made grimaces at his own image, to the consternation and 
astonishment of the actors. Poor Mason’s vision of calling the mus- 
ter-roll of his slaves on Bunker Hill, toning down to a compulsory 
sojourn in Fort Warren, is another of these comic flashes; as also 
is the revel General Buckner’s pathetic complaint of Gov. Floyd 
stealing his horse when he stole fimeelf away from Fort Donelson. 
Our paper of to-day contains another of these half-sarcastic revenges 
of Time, in our picture of the Union divers groping after the sunken 
Merrimac in its submarine and suicidal grave. We understand that 
— little was recovered, the rebel Tatnall having shown more skill 
in destroying Conf-derate than National vessels. As a fitting ter- 
= to the pictorial history of this pet monster. we give the 
sketch, 


DEFENCE OF A FEDERAL PICKET AGAINST FOUR 


REBELS. 


Tue strong contrast presented by the Northern and 
Southern armies is in nothing more remarkable than in the numer- 
ouginstances of heroic daring and valor in the former, and its total 
absence in the other. It would seem while the justice of his cause 
nerved the patriot’s arm, that of the traitor was paralzyed by his 
crime. We have, on several previous occasions illustrated acts of 
personal valor, and now offer agother, regretting that we cannot 

ive the name of the gallant soldier who so heroically and success- 
u!ly resisted the attack of f ur rebels upon him, killing two in the 
struggleq the others escaped. It happened on the 17th of April, 
1862, before Yorktown. 








GALLANT ATTACK BY 150 OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKTAILS UPON THE REBEL FORCE 


Near Harrisonburg. 


We illustrate to-day one of the most heroic actions of the war, 
the attack of 150 of the famous Bucktails, unger their gallant leader, 
Col. Kane, upon a large portion of Stonewall Jackson’s army, con- 
sisting of \ndentey, cavairy and artillery, Our Artist, Mr. Edwin 
F8rbes, says the spot where this deadly conflict took place is about a 
mile and a half beyond Harrisonburg, on the road to Port Republic, 
towards which place the rebels were in full retreat, closely but 
wari.y pursued by Gens. Fremont and Shields, On Friday, June 6th, 
Col. Sir Perey Wyndham, of the 1st Jersey Cavalry, having becn sent 
by Gen. Bayard to reconnoitre, was led into an ambuscade, where his 
regiment was fearfully cut up and himself wounded and taken 

risoner. So far our Special Artist; we will now borrow the vivid 

escription of Mr. Webb, the special correspondent of the New York 
Times, who rode side by side with our Artist amid the whistling of 
the bullets. It will be seen that the humanity of the brave Col. Kane 
led him into a simi'ar trap: 

“ News of what has occurred is rapidly transmitted to headquarters, 
and Gen. Bi yard is ordered out with fresh cavalry and a battalion of 
Pennsylvania Bucktails. But the 60th Ohio had already beaten 
back the guidon of the bold rebels from ye its folds in our eyes. 
The evening is waxing late, Gen. Fremont does not wish to bring on 
a general engagement at this hour, and the troops are ordered 
bick. 

“*But not to leave poor Wyndham on the field, and all our 
wounded!’ remonstrates my brave Col. Kane of the Bucktails; ‘and 
beside, General, think how such a stampede as this will dishearten 
and demoralize the army. Let me at ’em, General, with my Buck- 
tails!’ 

“*Just forty minutes, I’ll give you, Colonel,’ says Gen. Bayard, 
pulling out his watch; ‘peep throngh the woods on our left, see what 
is in them, and out again when the time’s up.’ 

“*Good-bye,’ he said, pressing the hand of each of our group; ‘I 
hope to see you again, but if I don’t, take it for granted that f and 
my Bucktails have given a good account of ourselves.’ 

“In go the 150 at an opening in the pines, and the badge they bear 
on their caps, anc from which the battalion takes its name, is soon 
lost among the green leaves. In plain sight, on an eminence oppo- 
site, the same squadron of cavalry is drawn up that pursued us before, 
but an officer with a fleldglass cries out that he can see dark 
columns of infantry creeping down in the woods, and we can distin- 
guish with a naked eye that a cannon is being placed in position. 

“* Ride over there, Wier, and call back the Bucktails,’ shouts Gen. 
Bayard; but the order is cut short by the rattle of musketry over 
where they lie—single shots at first, broadening and deepening into 
volleys. And now the bullets come straying up the hill where we are 
posted with the cavalry. 


e 
FRANK LESL 





*¢ The Bucktails will shove it into them,’ remarked an officer. 

“ Well, the Bucktails did shove it into them. Through the open- 
ings between the trees we could sce our brave boys surrounded by a 
cordon of fire, flashing into them from the muzzles of more than a ‘ 
thousand muskets ; but not a sign, nor the shadow of a sign of yield- 
ing. Their fire met the enemy’s, straight and unyielding asthe blade 
of amatador. Oh! for reinforcements; butnonecome. Our cavalry, 


that had been drawn up under cover of the wood, ride out upon the , 
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open hill, but they cannot charge the trunks of intervening trees. 
To heighten the amusement, the cannon opposite opens its mouth 
and deposits a shell close by the side of a squadron. The range is 
accurate, and now they come, shot and shell, exploding around us 
like exaggerated firecrackers on a 4th of July. 

‘Now our Bucktails give back, and anon they break cover and 
retreat across the ficlds of waving gree betweez. us, firing as they go— 
but not the 159 that went in. The rest of them lie under the arching 
dome of the treacherous forest, and the night dews alone can go to 
moisten the lips of the wounded ones, for the rebels hold the woods, 
and we are not now prepared to dislodge them. ‘To send a force to 


| their support would bring on a general engagement, and this, in our 


present unprepred condition, would be ruin. 

‘* My brave Col. Kane is reported wounded and a prisoner—shot in 
the knee. Fare you well, great heart!—a more gallant soldier, or a 
truer gentleman never wore sword by side. ‘This evening 40 of the 
Bucktai!ls are reported from the hospital as wounded, andthe Heaven 
that bends above them only knows how many are lying dead and 
wounded on the field, or how many are prisoners! One man whom 
I noticed at the hospital was shot through in three places—the top 
of the head, the back of the neck, andthe side. Is not here evidence 
of the fierce fire that my Bucktails stood under. 

*** Why didn’t you come out when you found they were in such 
force against you ?’ asks a bystander ods wounded oflicer. 

***Why, you see I was told to deploy with some men as skirmish- 
ers, and before we had moved 30 yards we were breast to breast with 
a whole regiment of rebels. It was no use, of course, to fight; but 
as for retreat, [ knewthe Colonel wouldn’t hear of it, so we went in.’ 

“And you did go in, my Bucktails; and you did the bravest thing 
that has been done in all this sudden making of splendid names and 


poor, wailing ghosts! 








THE KENTUCKY 17TH. 


ST. Louis GENERAL Hospirac, June 5, 1862. 
Editor Frank Lestlie’s Illustrated: 


In your pictorial issue of, I think, the 17th ult., giving 
views of the battle of Shiloh or Pittsburg Landing, your artist represents 
Gen, Luuman’s Brigade in its de perate contest with the enemy at the 
Peach Orchard, and assigns positions to 4th Indiana, 25th Kentucky and 
Lith Kentucky. _ The latter is a misprint for the allant 17th Kentucky, 
which, under itd brave young Colonel, John H. McHenry, bore itsel: so 
heroically, and fired the fearful volley which brought down more of the 
enemy than ever fell, perhaps, by a single discharge, in the course of the 
war, The 17th and 25th, the only Kentucky regiments that participated 
in both days’ battle, were united, under command of Col. McHenry, and 
have since been permanently consolidated into the 17th, under him. The 
17th stood shoulder to shoulder for eight hours, on that bloody Sunday, 
with my own regiment (44th Indiana). They suffered s0 much on that day, 
having nearly half their force killed and wounded, that it is exesedingty 
unfit that they should suffer afterwards by ay: het ee Our own 
noble Colonel, Hugh B. Reed, has been made a Brigadler-General for 
his sharein the action of Shiloh, and our boys hope the Government 
will be as just to our Kentucky brethren of the 17th, and promote Col. 
McHenry, V.K.W. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tue whole number cf petitions of owners of slaves in 
the District of Columbia for compensation under the Emancipation Act 
of Congress, has been 620; the number of slaves for which compensation 
is claimed is 2,026, The highest claim made is for 68 slaves ; anotherelaims 
33; another 26; from which figures the claims fall gradually to a single 
servant, 

Tue canals of this State were opened on the Ist of May. 
The total receipts for the firat four weeks amount to #743,811 25—an 
increase over the same period of last year of $221,007 86. 

Tue “ Stuyvesant pear tree,” 200 years old, standing at 
the corner of 3d Avenue and 13th street, in this city, we found putting 
forth its blossoms on the 6th of May, or 12 days later than last year. 


A neruGEE from Arkansas, who has arrived at Cairo, re- 
ports that steps are being taken to call a State Convention in Arkansas, 
with a view to give in their allegiance to the Union, 


Tue War Department has promulgated an order estab- 
pening camp of instruction of 50,000 men near Annapolis, Md. Major- 
Gen, Wool will command, The troops will be assembled as speedily as 
possible. Brig.-Gen. Graham will be Chief of Cavalry; Brig.-Gen. 
Harvey Brown, Chief of Artillery; othcr commanders to be hereafter 
designated. 


Some of the California papers are becoming alarmed by 
the renewal of heavy immigration from China since the commencement 
of the present year. The tables show an increase of arrivals over de- 
partures of 57,020, and a8 something like a dozen vessels were on the 
the berth in Chinese ports at last accounts, there will svon be still larger 
acquisitions of this class of population, 














Tue 79TH HiGHLANDERS TO GEN. StTEVENS.—Tiflany 
& Co. forwarded South, last week, their latest production and one of 
their finest, in the way of presentation swords. It is a testimonial from 
the non-cominissioned officers and the men of the gallant 70th to Brig.- 
Gen. Isaac J. Stevens, their late Colonel. The mountings are in solid 
silver, heavily gilt. The hilt is statuesque in fashion, the gripe being a 
copy in solid carving of Crawford’s “ America.” ‘The guard is a festoon 
of laurel mingled with the thistle of Scotland, and bears in its frout a 
fine cairngorm surrounded by diamonds. The upper scabbard-band is 
an oval ornament, composed of the same plants naturally treated, :nd 
on one side encloses the inscription, while the other bears a medallion 
showing the regimental number. The inscription reads as follows : 


Presented to 
BRIG.GEN. ISAAC J, STEVENS, 
Their former Colonel, 
By the Non-commissioned Officers and Privates 
of the 
79th Highland Guard, N.Y. 8. M., 

Beaufort, 8. C., 

1862. 


The cost of this fine sword is some $650, and it is equally creditable to 
the donors and the recipient. Tiffany & Co. have made more elaborate 
affairs, but not one more elegant, 


‘* SKEDADDLE.”—A correspondent objects to our use of 
this word in the sense of ‘‘to mizzle,” “to slope,” and “to cut stick,” 
on the ground that it is “ vulgar.” We presume our monitor under- 
stands Greek, and will be enabled consequently to appreciate the follow- 
ing bit of etymological lore from the Louisville Journal, which ought 
to convince him that however vulgar the act of “ skedaddling” may be, 
the word is classical : 


“The primitive of skedaddle is a pure Greek word of great antiquity. 
It occurs in Homer, Hesiod, Eschylus, Sophocles, Herotodotus, ‘Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon, and it was used to express in Greek the very idea 
that we undertake, in using it, to express in English. Homer, in the 
* Miad,’ uses only the aorist eskedasa or skedasa, Thus in ‘ Vind,’ 19- 
171, we have skedason laon for scattering, dispersing. 

“In Prometheus, Eschylus thus uses it (skeda) in making ‘the sun 
disperse the hoarfrost of the morn.’ And again Prometheus uses this 
word in predicting woes upou Jupiter, when he says that ‘a flame more 
potent. than the lightning’ shall be ‘ invented, which shall (skeda) shiver 
the ocean-trident, the spear of Neptune.’ 

“In the Odyssey, we find Homer using skedasis in describing the 
scattering of the suitors of Penelope when Ulysses should come, and in 
the 20th book of the Odyssey we have the same word used for the dis- 
poene of the suitors to their houses, as the result of the return of 
Ulysses. 

din Thucydides, Book IV., 56, we have an account of ‘a garrison at 
Cre xnd Aphrodisia, which terrified by an attack a (eskrdasmenon) 
scattered crowd.’ At the capture of Torene, in Chalcidice, Thucydides 
describes the result of the rush of Brasidas and his troops toward the 
highest parts of the town, and among these results ‘ the rest of the mul- 
titude (eskedannunto) scattered or dispersed in al) directions alike” In 
this sense shedasis is used by Xenophon in Anabasir, by Plato in the 
Timeus, by Appollonius of Rhodes, by Hesiod, and by Sophocles. It 


| is, therefore, a classic word and is full of expression.” 





EMANCIPATION IN Missourt.—The telegraph apprises us 
that a Mass Convention of the “‘ friends of the Administration and those 
favorable to emancipation of the slaves of Missouri, under the plan 
submitted to Congress by the President,” is to be held at Jefferson City, 
on the 16th of June, to nominate State officers. 





AFTER DEATH. 


Ti curtains were half drawn: the floor was swept 
And strewn with rushes; rosemary and may 
Lay thick upon the bed on which T lay, 
Where through the lattice ivy shadows crept. 
He leaned above me, thinking that I slept 
And could not hear him; but I heard him say, 
* Poor child, poor child ;” and as he turned away, 
Came a deep silence, and I knew he wept. 


He did not touch the shroud, or raise the fold 
That hid my face, or take my hand in his, 
Or ruffle the smooth pillows for my head ; 
He did not love me living; but onee dead 
He pitied me; and very sweet it is 
To know he still is warm theugh I am cold. 





AURORA FLOYD. 


CHAPTER X.—FIGHUTING THE BATTLE. 


THE new year began in sadness at Felden Woods, for it found Ar- 
chibald Floyd watching in the sick room of his only daughter. 

Aurora had taken her place at the long dinner-table upon the night 
of Talbot’s departure; and, except for being perhaps a little more 
vivacious and brilliant than usual, her manner had in no way 
changed after that terrible interview in the bay-windowed room. 
She had talked to John Mellish, and had played and sung to her 
younger cousins; she had stood benind her father, looking over his 
cards through all the fluctuating fortunes of a rubber of long whist; 
and the next morning her maid had foun | her ina ragivg fever, with 
burning cheeks and bloodshot eyes, her long purple hair all tumbled 
and tossed about the pillows, and her dry hands scorching to the 
touch. 

The telegraph brought two grave London physicians to Felden be- 
fore noon; and the house was clear of visitors before nightfall, only 
Mrs, Alexander and Lucy remaining to assist in nursing the invalid. 
The West-End doctors said very little. This fever was as other 
fevers to them. The young lady had caught a cold, perhaps; she 
had been imprudent, as these young people will be, and hed received 
som sudden chill. She had very likely over-heated herself with dan- 
cing, or had sat in a draught, or eaten an ice, There was no imme- 
diate danger to be apprehended. The patient had a superb constitu- 
tion; there was wonderful vitality in her system; and, with careful 
treatment, she would soon come round. Careful treatment meant a 
two guinea visit every day from ‘each of these learned gentlemen, 
though, perhaps, had they given utterance to their inmost thoughts, 
they would have owned that, for all they could tell to the contrary, 
Aurora Floyd wanted nothing but to be let alone, and left in a dark- 
end chamber to fight out the battle by herself. But the banker would 
have had all Saville Row summoned to the sick bed of his child, if he 
could by such a measure have saved her a moment's pain; and he 
implored the two physicians to come to Felden twice a day if neces- 
sary, and to call in other physicians if they had the least fear for 
their patient. Aurora was delirious; but she revealed very little in 
thae delirium. 

Ido not quite believe that people often make the pretty, sents 
mental, consecutive confessions under the influence of fever which 
are so freely attributed to them by the writers of romances. We rave 
about foolish things in those cruel moments cf feverish madness, 
We are wretched because there is a man with a white hat on in the 
room, or a black eat upon the counterpane, or spiders crawling abcut. 
the bedcurtains, or a coalheaver who will put a sack of coals on our 
chest. Our delirious fancies are like our dreams, and have very 
little connection with the sorrows or joys which make up the sum of 
our lives. 

So Aurora Floyd talked of horses and dogs, and mastcrs and gov- 
ernesses; of childish troubles that had afflicted her years before, und 
of girlish pleasures, which, in her normal state of mind, had been 
utteily forgotten. She seldom recognised Lucy or Mrs. Alexander, 
mistaking them for all kinds of unlikely people; but she never en- 
tirely forget her father, and, indeed, always seemed to be conscious 
of his presence, and was perpetually appealing to him, imploring 
him to forgive her for some act of childish disobedience committed in 
those departed years of which she talked so much. 

John Mellish had taken up his abode at the Grayhound Inn, in 
Croydon High street, and drove every day to Felden Wocds, leaving 
his phaeton at the park gates, and walking Ff to the house to make 
his inquiiies. ‘The servants took notice of the big Yorkshireman’s 

vale face, and set him down at once as “sweet” upon their young 
lady. They liked him a great dcal better than Captain Lulstrode, 
who had been too *’igh” and “’uughty” for them. Jchn flung 
his half sovercigns right and left when he came to the hushed man- 
sion in which Aurora lay, with loving friends about her. He held 
the foctman who answered the door by the button-hole, and would 
have gladly paid the man half a crown a minute fir his time while 
he asked anxicus questions about Miss Floyd’s health. Mr. Mellish 
was warmly sympathised with, therefore, in the servants hall at 
Felden. His man had informed the banker’s household how he was 
the best master in England, and how Mellish Park was a species of 
terrestrial Paradisc, maintained for the benefit of trustwcrthy re- 
tainers; «nd Mr. Floyd’s servants expressed a wish that their young 
lady might get well and marry the “fair cne,” as they called John. 
They came to the coneusion that there had been what they called 
“a split” between Miss Fleyd and the captain, and thut he haa gcne 
off in a huff, which was like his impudence, seeing that their yours 
lady weuld have hundreds of th usands cf pounds by-and-bye, Pa 
was good enough for a duke insterd cf a begparly cfficer. 

‘Talbot's letter to Mr. Floyd reached Te'den Woods on the 27th of 
December; but it lay for some time unopened upon the library table. 
Archibald had searcely heeded his intended son-in-law’s disappear- 
anee in his anxicty about Aurora. When he did open the letter, 
Captain Bulstrcde’s words were almost meaningless to him, though 
he was just able to gather that the engagement had becn broken; by 
his daughter’s wish, as Talbot seemed to infer. 

The banker’s reply to this communication was very brief; he 
wrote : 

‘‘My dear Sir—Your letter arrived here some days since, but has 
only been opened by me this morning. I have laid it aside, to be 
replied to, D.y., at a future time. At present 1am unable to attend 
to anything. My daughter is seriously ill. 

‘Yours obediently, 
** ARCHIBALD FLoyp.” 


“Seriously ill!” ‘Talbot Bulstrode sat for nearly an hour with the 
banker’s letter in his hand, looking at those two words. How much 
or how little might the sentence mean? At one moment, remem- 
bering Archibald Floyd’s devotion to his daughter, he thought that 
this serious illness was doubtless some very trifling business—some 
feminine nervous attack, common to young ladies upon any hitch in 
their love affairs; but five minutes afterwards he fancied tnat those 
words had an awful meaning—that Aurora was dying, dying of the 
shame and anguish of that interview in the little chamber at Felden. 

Heaven above! what had he done? Had he murdered this beau- 
tiful creature, whom he loved a miilion times better than himself? 
Had he killed her with those impalpable weapons, those sharp and 
cruel words which he had spoken on the 25th of December? He 
acted the scene over again and again, until the sense of outraged 
honor, then so strong upon him, seemed to grow dim and confused 
and he began almost to wonder why he had quarrelled with Aurora 
Whatif, after all, this secret involved only some schoolgirl’s folly ? No; 
the crouching figure and ghastly face gave the lie to that hope. The 
secret, whatever it might be, was a matter of life and death to Aurora 
Floyd. He dared nut try to guess what it was. He tried to close 
his mind against the surmises that would arise to him. Jn the first 
days that succeeded tint terrible Christmas he determined to leave 
England. Ie would try to get some government eppcintment that 
would take him away to the other end of the world, where he could 
never hear Aurora’s name—never be enlightened as to the mystery 
that had separated them. But now, now that she was ill—in danger, 
perhaps—how could he leave the country? How could he go away 
to some place where he might one day open the English newspapers 
and sce her name among tue list of deaths ? 
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Talbot was a dreary guest at Bulstrode Castle. His mother and 
his cousin Constance respected his pale face, and held themselves 
aloof from him in fear oad trembling; but his father asked what the 
deuce was the matter with the boy, that he looked so chapfallen, and 
why he didn’t take his gun and go out on the moors, and get an appe- 
tite for his dinner, like a Christian, instead of moping in his own 
rooms all day long biting his fingers’ ends. 

Once, and once only, did Lady Bulstrode allude to Aurora Floyd. 

“You asked Miss Floyd for an explanation, I suppose, Talbot ?” 
she sxid. 

“Yes, mother.” 

* And the result ?>—” 

“Was the termination of our engagement. I had rather you 
—_ not speak to me of this subject again, if you please, 
mother. 

Talbot took his gun, and went out upon the moors, as his father 
advised; but it was not to slaughter the last of the pheasants, 
but to think in peace of Aurora Floyd, that the young man went 
out. The low-lying elouds upon the moorlands seemed to shut 
him in like prison-walls. How many mies of desolate country lay 
between the dark expanse on which he stood and the red-brick 
mansion at Felden!—how many leafless hedgerows !—how many 
frozen streams! It was only a day’s journey, certainly, by the 
Great Western; but there was something cruel in the knowledge 
that half the length of England lay between the Kentish woods 
and that far angle of the British os upon which Castle Bul- 
strode reared its weather-beaten walls. The wail of mourning 
voices might be loud in Kent, and not a whisper of death reach 
the listening ears in Cornwall. How he envied the lowest servant 
at Felden, who knew day by day and hour by hour of the pro- 
gress of the battle between Death and Aurora Floyd! And yet, 
after all, what was she to him? What did it matter to him if 
she were well or ill? The grave could never separate them more 
utterly than they had been separated, from the very moment in 
which he discovered that she was not worthy to be his wife. THe 
had done her no wrong; he had given her a full and fair oppor- 
tunity of clearing herself from the doubtful shadow on her name; 
and she had been unable to do so. Nay, more; she had given 
him every reason to suppose, by her manner, that the shadow 
was even a darker one than he had feared. Was he to blame, 
then? Was it his fault if she were ill? Were his days to be 
misery, and his nights a burden, because of her? He struck the 
stock of his gun violently upon the ground at the thought, and 
thrust the ramred down the barre!, and loaded his fowling-piece 
furiously with nothing; and then, casting himself at full length 
upon the stunted turf, lay there till the early dusk closed in 
about him, and the soft evening dew saturated his shooting-coat, 
and he was in a fair way to be stricken with rheumatic fever. 

I might fill chapters with the foolish sufferings of this young 
man; but I fear he must have become very wearisome to my 
afflicted readers—to those, at least, who have never suffered from 
this fever. The sharper the disease, the shorter its continuance; so 
Talbot will be better by-and-bye, and will look back at his old self, 
and laugh at his old agonies. Surely this inconstancy of ours is the 
worst of allthis fickleness, by reason of which we cast off our 
former selves with no more compunction than we feel in flinging off 
a worn-out garment. Our poor threadbare selves, the holowe of 
what we were! With what sublime, patronising pity, with what 
scornful compassion, we look back upon the helpless dead and gone 
creatures, and wonder that anything so foolish could have been 
allowed to cumber the earth! Shall 1 fecl the same contempt 10 
vears hence for myself as I am to-day, as I feel to-day for myself as 
T was 10 years ago? Will the loves ‘and aspirations, the beliefs and 
desires of to-day, appear as pitiful then as the dead loves and dreams 
of the bygone decade? Shall I look back in pitying wonder, and 
think what a fool that young man was; although there was some- 
thing candid and innocent in his very stupidity, after all? Who can 
wonder that the last visit to Paris killed Voltaire? Fancy the octo- 
genarian looking round the national theatre, and seeing himself, 
through an endless vista of dim years, a young man again, paying 
his court to a ‘ goat-faced cardinal,” and being beaten by De 
Rohan’s lackeys in bright daylight. 

dave you ever visited some still country town after a lapse of 
years, and wondered, oh fast-living reader, to find the people you 
knew in your last visit still alive and thriving, with hair wabicoshed 
as yet, although you have lived and suffered whole centuries since 
then; Surely Providence gives us this sublimely egotistical sense of 
‘Time as a set-off against the brevity of our lives! f might make this 
book a companion in bulk to the Catalogue of the British Museum, 
if I were to tell all that Talbot Bulstrode felt and suffered in the 
month of January, 1858—if I were to anatomise the doubts and con- 
fusions and self-contradictions, the mental resolutions made one 
moment to be broken the next. I refrain, therefore, and will set 
down nothing but the fact, that on a certain Sunday, midway in the 
month, the captain, sitting in the family pew at Bulstrode church, 
directly freing the monument of Admiral Hartley Bulstrode, who 
fought and died in the days of Queen Elizabeth, registered a silent 
oath that as he was a gentleman and a Christian he would henceforth 
abstain from holding any voluntary communication with Aurora 
Floyd. But for this vow he must have broken down, and yielded to 
his yearning fear and love, and gone to Felden Woods to throw him- 
self, blind and unquestioning, at the feet of the sick woman. 

The tender green of the earliest leaflets was breaking out in bright 
patches upon the hedgerows round Felden Woods; the ash-buds 
were no longer black upon the front of March, and pale violets and 
primroses made exquisite tracery in the shady nooks beneath the 
vaks and beeches. All nature was rejoicing in the mild April 
weather, when Aurora Floyd lifted her dark eyes to her father’s face 
with something of their old look and familiar light. The battle had 
been a long and severe one, but it was well nigh over now, the phy- 
sicians sal defeated Death drew back for a while, to wait a better 
opportunity for making his fatal spring; and the feeble victor was to 
be carried down-stairs to sit in the Gawing-room for the first time 
since the night of December the 25th. 

John Meliish, happening to be at Felden that day, was allowed the 

supreme privilege of carrying the fragile burden in his strong arms 
from the door of the sick chamber to the great sefa by the fire in the 
drawing-room, attended by a procession of happy people bearin 
shawls and pillows, vinaiygrettes and scent-bottles, and other invalid 
paraphernalia. Every creature at Felden was devoted to this adored 
convalescent. Archibald Floyd lived only to minister to her; gentle 
Lucy waited on her night and day, fearful to trust the service to 
menial hands; Mrs. Powell, like some pale and quiet shadow, lurked 
amidst th» bed-curtains, soft of foot and watchful of eye, invaluable 
in the sick chamber, as the doctors said. Throughout her illness, 
Aurora had never mentioned the name of Talbot Bulstrode. Not 
even when the fever was at its worst, and the brain most distraught, 
had that familiar name escaped her lips. Other names, strange to 
Lucy, had been repeated by her agaia and again; the names of places 
and horses, and slangy technicalities of the turf, had interlarded the 
poor girl’s brain-sick babble; but whatever were her feelings with 
regard to Talbot, no word had revealed thgir depth or sadness. Yet 
I do not think that my poor dark-eyed heroine was utterly feelingless 
upon this point. When they first spoke of carrying her down-stairs, 
Mrs. Powell and Lucy proposed the little bay-windowed chamber, 
which was small and snug, and had a southern aspect, as the fittest 
place for the invalid; but Aurora cried out, shuddering, that she 
would never enter that hateful chamber again. 
_ As soon as ever she was strong enough to bear the fatigue of the 
journey, it was considered advisable to remove her from Felden; and 
Leamington was suggested by the doctors as the best place for the 
change. A mild climate and a pretty inland retreat, a hushed aud 
quiet town, peculiarly adapted to invalids, being almost deserted by 
other visitors after the hunting-season. 

Shakespeare’s birthday had come and gone, and the high festivals 
at Stratford were over, when Archibald Floyd took his pale daughter 
to Leamington. A furnished cottage had been engaged for them a 
mile and a half out of the town; a pretty place, half viila, half farm- 
house, with walls of white plaster chequered with beams of black 
wood, and well-nigh buried in a luxuriant and trimly-kept flower 
guden: a pleasant place, forming one of a little cluster of rustic 
bui dings crowded about a gray old church in a nook of the roadway, 
where two or three green lanes met and went brinching oft between 
overhang'ng hedges; a most retired spot, yet clamcrous with that 
noise which is of all others cheerful and joyéus—the hubbub of farm- 
yards, the cackle of poultry, the cooing of pigeons, the monotonous 

wing of lazy cattle, and the squabbling grunt of quarrelsome pigs. 
Archibald could not have brought his daughter to a better sioce. 
The chequered farm-house seemed a haven of rest to this poor weary 
girl of 19, It was so pleasant to lie wrapped in shawls, on a chintz- 
covered sofa, in the open window, listening to the rustic noises in 
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the straw-littered yard upon the other side of the hedge, with her 
faithful Bow-wow’s big forepaws resting on the cushions at her feet. 
The sounds in the farmyard were pleasanter to Aurora than the 
monotonous inflections of Mrs. Powell’s voice ; but as that lady con- 
sidered it a part of her duty to read aloud for the invalid’s delectation, 
Miss Floyd was too good-natured to own how tired she was of ‘* Mar- 
mion” and “ Childe Harold,” “ Evangeline” and “ ‘The Queen of the 
May,” ani how she would have preferred, in her present state of 
mind, to listen to a lively dispute between a brood of aucks round the 
pond in the farmyard, or a trifling discussion in the pigstye, to the 
sublimest lines ever penned by poet, living or dead. ‘The poor girl 
had suffered very much, and ¥en was a certain sensuous, lazy 
pleasure in this slow recovery, this gradual return to strength. Her 
own nature revived in unison with the bright revival of the genial 
summer weather. As the trees in the garden put forth new strength 
and beauty, so the glorious vitality of her constitution returned with 
much of its wonted power. ‘The bitter blows had left their scars be- 
hind them, but they had not killed her after all. They had not 
utterly changed her even, for glimpses of the old Aurora appeared 
day atter day in the pale menvcteaetant ; and Archibald Floyd, whose 
life was at best but a reflected existence, felt his hopes revive as he 
looked at his daughter. 

Lucy and her mother had gone back to the villa at Fulham, and 
to their own family duties; so the Leamington party consisted only 
of Aurora and her father, and that pale shadow of propricty, the 
ensign’s light-haired widow. But they were not long without a visitor. 
John Mellish, artfully taking the banker at a disadvantage in soem 
moment of flurry and confusion at Felden Woods, had extorted from 
him an invitation to Leamington, and a fortnight after their arrival he 
presented his stalwart form and fair face at the low wooden gates of 
the chequered cott:ge. Aurora laughed—for the first time since her 
illness—as she saw that faithful, adorer come, carpet-bag in hand, 
through the labyrinth of grass and flower-beds towards the open win- 
dow at which she and her father sat; and Archibald, seeing that first 
gleam of gaiety in the beloved face, could have hugged John Mellish 
for being the cause of it. He would have embraeed a street tumbler, 
or the low comedian of a booth at a fair, or a troop of performing 
dogs and monkeys, or anything upon earth that could win a smile 
from his sick child. Like the Eastern potentate in the fairy tale 
who always offers half his kingdom and his daughter’s hand to any 
one who can cure the princess of her bilious headache, or extract 
her carious tooth; Archibald would have opened a banking-account 
in Lombard street with a fabulous sum to start with, for any one who 
could give pleasure to this black-eyed girl, now smiling, for the 
first time in that year, at sight of the big fair-faced Yorkshireman 
coming to pay his foolish worship at her shrine. 

It was not to be supposed that Mr. Floyd had felt no wonder as to 
the cause of the rupture of his daughter’s engagement to Talbot 
Bulstrode. The anguish and terror endured by him during her long 
illness had left no room for any other thought; but since the pass- 
ing away of the danger, he had pondered not a little upon the abrupt 
rupture between the lovers. He ventured once, in the first week of 
their stay at Leamington, to speak to her upon the subject, asking 
why it was she had dismissed the captain. Now if there was one 
thing more hateful than another to Aurora Floyd, it was a lie. Ido 
not say that she had never told one in the course of her life. There 
are some acts of folly which carry falsehood and dissimulation at 
their heels as certainly as the shadows which follow us when we 
walk towards the evening sun; and we very rarely swerve from the 
severe boundary line of right without being dragged ever so much 
farther than we caleulated upon veross the border. Alas! my heroine 
is not faultless. She would take her shoes off to give them to the 
barefooted poor; she would take the heart from her breast, if she 
could by so doing heal the wounds she has inflicted upon the loving 
heart of her father. But a shadow of mad folly has blotted her 
motherless youth, and she has a terrible harvest to reap from that 
lightly-sown seed, and a cruel expiation to make for that unforgot- 
ten wrong. Yet her natural disposition is all truth and candor; and 
there are many young ladies whose lives have been as primly ruled 
and ordered as the fair pleasure-gardens of a Tyburnian square, who 
could tell a falsehood with a great deal better grace than Aurora 
Floyd. So when her father asked her why she had dismissed 'Tal- 
bot Bulstrode, she made no answer to that question, but simply told 
him that the quarrel had been a very painful one, and that she hoped 
never to hear the captain’s name again; although at the same time 
she assured Mr. Floyd thet her loyer’s conduct had been in nowise 
unbecoming a gentleman and a man of honor. 

Archibald implicitly obeyed his daughter in this matter, and the 
name of Talbot Bulstrode never being spoken, it seemed as if the 
young man had dropped out of their lives, or as if he had never had 
any part in the destiny of Aurora Floyd. Heaven knows what 
Aurora herself felt and suffered in the quiet of her low-roofed, white- 
curtained little chamber, with the soft May moonlight stealing in at 
the casement windows, and creeping in wan radiance about the walls, 
Heavev only knows the bitterness of the silent battle. Her vitality 
made her strong to suffer; her vivid imagination intensified every 
throb of pain. fn a dull and torpid soul grief is a slow anguish ; but 
with her it was a fierce and tempestuous emotion, in which past and 
future seemed rolled together with the present to make a concentra- 
ted agony. But by an all-wise dispensation, the stormy sorrow 
wears itself out by reason of its very violence, while the dull woe 
drags its slow length sometimes through weary years, becoming at 
last engrafted in the very nature of the patient sufferey, as some dis- 
eases become part of our constitutions. Aurora was fortunate in 
being permitted to fight her battle in silence and to suffer unques- 
tioned. If the dark hoilow rings about her eyes told of sleepless 
nights, Archibald Floyd forbore to torture her with anxious speeches 
and trite consglations. The clairvoyance of love told him that it 
was better to let her alone. So the trouble hanging over the little 
circle was neither seen or spoken of. Aurora kept her skeleton in 
some quiet corner, and no one saw the grim skull, or heard the rat- 
tle of the dry bones. 

Archibald Floyd read his newspapers and wrote his letters; Mrs. 
Walter Powell tended the convalescent, who reclined during the best 
part of the day on the sofa in the open window; and John Mellish 
loitered about the garden and the farmyard, leaned on the low white 
gate, smoking his cigar, and talking to the men about the place, and 
was in and out of the house twenty times in an hour. The banker 
pondered sometimes in serio-comic perplexity as to what was to be 
done with this big Yorkshireman, who hung upon him like a good- 
natured monster of six fect two, conjured into existence by the hos- 
pitality of a modern Frankenstein. He had invited him to dinner, 
and lo, he appeared to be saddled with him for life. He could not 
tell the friendly, generous, loud-spoken creature to go away. Be- 
sides, Mr. Meilish was on the whole very useful, and he did much 
towards keeping Aurora in apparently good spirits. Yet, on the 
other hand, was it right to tamper with this great loving heart ? Was 
it just to let the young man tinger in the light of those black eyes, 
and then send him away when the invalid was equal to the effort of 
giving him his congé? Archibald Floyd did not know that John had 
been rejected by his daughter on a certain autumr morning at Brigh- 
ton. So he made up his mind to speak frankly, and sound the 
depths of his visitor’s feelings. 

Mrs. Powell was making tea at a little table near one of the win- 
dows; Aurora had fallen asleep with an open book in her hand, and 
the banker walked with John Mellish up and down an espaliered 
alley in the golden sunset. : 

Archibald freely communicated his perplexities to the Yorkshire- 
man. ‘I need not tell you, my dear Mellish,” he said, “ how 
jleasant it is to me to have you am I never had a son; but if it 
fiad pleased God to give me one, I could have wished him to be just 
such a frank, noble-hearted fellew as yourself. I’m am old man, 
and haye seen a great deal of trouble—the sort of trouble which 
strikes deeper home to the heart than any sorrows that begin in 
Lombard street or on ’change; but I feel younger in your society, 
and I find myself clinging to you and leaning on you as a father 
might upon his son. You may believe, then, that I don’t wish to get 
rid of you.” ; 

“I do, Mr. Floyd; but do you think that any one else wishes to 
get rid of me? Do you think I’m a nuisance to Miss Floyd ?” 

‘No, Mellish,” answered the banker, energetically. ‘I am sure 
that Aurora takes pleasure in your scciety, and seems to treat you 
almost as if you were her brother; but—but—TI know your feelings, 
my dear boy, and what I fear is, that you may perhaps never inspire 
a warmer feeling io her heart.” P 

“ Let me stay and take my chance, Mr. Floyd,” cried John, throw- 
ing his cizar across the espalic rs, and coming to a dead stop upon 
the gravel walk in the warmth of his enthusiasm. ‘Let me stay and 
take my chance. If there’s any disappointment to be borne, I'll 
bear it like a man; I’ll go back to the Park, and you shall never be 
bothered with me again. Miss Floyd has rejected me once already; 


but perhaps I was in too great a hurry. I’ve grown wiser since then, 
and I’ve learnt/to bide my time. I’ve one of the finest estates in 
Yorkshire ; I’m not worse looking than the generality of fellows, or 
worse educated than the gencrality of fellows. I mayn’t have st aight 
hair, and a pale face, and look as if I’d walked out of a three-vol- 
ume novel, like Talbot Bulstrode. I may be a stone or two over the 
correct weight for winning a young lady’s heart; but I’m sound, 
wind and limb. I never told a lie or committed a mean action; and 
I love your daughter with as true and pure a love as ever man felt 
for woman. May I try my luck once more ?” 

“You may, John.” 

“And have I—thank you, sir, for calling me John—have I your 
good wishes for my success ?” : 

The banker shook Mr. Mellish by the hand as he answered this 
question. ’ 

“You have, my dear John, my best and heartiest wishes.” 

So there were three battles of the heart being fought in that 
spring-tide of 58. Aurora and Talbct, separated from each other by 
the length and breadth of half England, yet united by an impalpa- 
ble chain, were struggling day by day to break its links; while 
poor John Mellish quietly waited in the background, fighting the 
sturdy fight of the strong heart, which very rarely fails to win the 
prize it is set upon, however high or far away that prize may seem 


to be. 
(To be continued.) 








CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. 


Monpay, June 9.—The Senate, at 1 o’clock, resolved it- 
self into a High Court of Impeachment, for the trial of Judge Humph- 
reys, of Tennessee, for treason, and the Members of the House of 
Representatives were introduced in due form; but it was flually con- 
cluded to postpone the trial until the 26th inst., notice in the meantime 
being published in the papers of Washington and Nashville. ‘The bill 
from the House to prohibit ‘Slavery in the Territories was passed, 
28 to 10. 

In the House, a resolution was adopted ealling upon the Secretary of 
War for information relative to Gen, Hunter’s regiment of blacke, ete. 
Mr. Vallandighum, of Ohio, offered a resolution of thanks to Gen. Hal- 
leck and his officers and soldiers, for compelling the evacuation of 
Corinth, coupled with a declaration that the House “ would rejoice to 
see the Constitution as it is, and the Union as it was, maiutsined and 
restored everywhere, without a further effusion of fraternal blood.” 
He demanded the previous question, but the demand was not sustained 
by the House, and the matter went over for debate. A resolution was 
aiopted calling upon the President, if not incompatible with the public 
interests, to submit information in his possession concerning our foreign 
relations. A resolution was adopted giving it as the judgment of the 
House, that officers commanding districts in the rebel States should be 
instructed to issue a Proclamation that the army of the Republic will be 
subsisted, as fur as practicable, upon the property of the rebels, and 
those who give aid and comfort to them. A bil) to repeal the Fugitive 
Slave law was referred to the Judiciary Committee, A resolution to in- 
struct the Committee to report a bill for the repeal of the aw was laid 
on the table—6s to 51. A resolution, however, was passed, instructing 
the Committee to report a bill modifying the law—77 to 43. 


TUESDAY, June 10.—In the Senate, the bill providing for an increase 
in the Volunteer Medical Department was reported from the Military 
Committce. A resolution was adopted Fee J the Secretary of War to 
inform the Senate whether any claims haye been made by citizevs ot 
the United States for the destruction of property by the National 
army, ete, 

In the House, a bill for the punishment of fraudulent contractors was 
reported from the Judiciary Committee. 


WEDNESDAY, June 11,—In the Senate, Mr. Dixon, of Connecticut, 
introduced a resolution, which was laid over, declaring that all acts or 
ordinances of Secession are null and void, and that the relations of any 
State to the Union are not changed, whatever may be the forfeitures aud 
penalties to which individuals may be subjected. A bill was introduced 
for the better government of the Navy. Papers and documents were 
presented in support of the claim of Deseret to be admitted as a State. 
The bill in relation to the appointment of licutenants in the marine 
corps was passed, The bill to establish Provisional Goveruments in 
rebellious States, in certain cases, was — back from the Judiciary 
Committee, with a recommendation that it be passed. 


In the House, a resolution acknowledging the services of Maj. Ander 
son ond his officers and men at Fort Sumter, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. The Se amendments to the bill regu- 
lating the pay of certain army officers were considered, but not finally 
disposed of. The bill to organize the boundaries of the Circuit Courts 
of the United States was passed, Mr, Bingham, of Obio, submitted « 

reamble and resolution reciting certain charges agaiust Ben. Wood, a 

epresentative from this city, of communicating or atiempting to com- 
municate with the enemy, and directing the Ju y, Committee .o in 
quire into them. Mr. Wood was not present when the resolution was 
read, but soon afterward came in, und expressed the hope that it would 
be adopted—and it was, Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, reported a pill 
from the Committee of Ways and Means, authorizing the issue of 
#150,000,000 of Treasury Notes, not bearing interest. 1¢ was ordered to 
be printed. he Judiclary Committee were instructed to report a bill 
providing that courts-martial ghall not, hereafter, sentence to the peni- 
tentiary officers and men proved guilty of offeaces not deemed infamous 
ut common law. ’ 


THURSDAY, June 12,—In the Senate, a resolution was adopted calling 
upon the Seeretary of State to inform the Senate what amount of money 
had been paid to Maine and Massachusetts for yiclding to the Ashbur 
ton Treaty, and what has been done with the money stipulated to be 
paid for certain lands by Great Britain, The House bill for the relief of 
Gen, Grant was passed, 

In the House, the Tax bill was reported from the €ommittce of Ways 
and Means, with a recommendation to non-concur in al) the Senate’s 
amendments, avd ask a Committee of Conference. The recommenda- 
tion, after some debate, was ted—80 to 58, A ition from 117 
merchants of this «ity, or an ex ion of the time for warchousing 
goods, was presented, The Senate bill defining the pay and emolu- 
ments of certain officers of the army was passed aiter debate. 

FRIDAY, June 15.—In the the bill appropriating $150,000 for 


new porous eee pean. £. to carry 3 _ ie p reaty 
recently negotia w Great e ve-trade was 
reported from the Committee on for ign eletions. The House bill 
srescribing an oath of office, &c., was debated, but not acted upon. The 


aval Appropriation bill was considered, and a number of amendments 
were adopted, A long debate occurred regarding the location of the 
hich resulted in an understand 


Naval Academy, w that the permanent 
lace for it will be at Annapolis. The bill was not disposed of when the 
Benate adjourned for want of a quorum, 


In the House, the Senate bill opriating $100,000 to enable the 
Secretary of the Navy to raise sunken vessels was passed. The joint 
resolution of thanks to Lieut. Morris and the other officers and men of 
the Cumberland was passed, 








ART, LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


A new fossil reptile, supposed to be furnished with fea- 
thers, is described in a paper in the reports of the peyal Bavarian Aca- 
demy, which has been translated in the Aunals of Natural History. In 
a slab from the lithographic skate of Solenhofen were found very re- 
markable skeletons, 1esem those of ctyles ratber than those 
of birds, yet exhibiting clear having sscssed feathers, 
both on the anterior limbe and on tai ne individual feathers are 
characterised by their fice shafts, on cach side of which the delicate stria- 
tion of the vanes is seen, The tail feathers form a group of an clon- 
gated, leaflike or oval shape. The description given by M. Wette is 
compared with another by M. Meyer. M. Wegner, the author of the 
paper, is unable to come to any fixed decision on the subject, and names 
the fossil animal Griphosaurus, from griphos, an enigma. 


Tux novels of the late G. P. R. James have taught us how 
readily the novel-reading public acquicsces in a few simple convention 
aliems in the composition of the historical novel. The London Jeriew, 
in alludivg to this, says: “ Let there be a party of travellers journeying 
at eventide over a fertile plain in Auvergne; a conversation iormed out 
of the permutations and combinations of such phrases as these : ‘ I’ troth,’ 
* By’r Lady,’ ‘ ercy,’ and ‘ Gadso,’ or the substitution of ‘ palfrey’ 
for horse, and ‘housings’ for horse-furniture ; and the reader’s iinagina- 
tion is forthwith adjusted to a tale of the Middle Ages, anywhere be 
tween the First Crusade and the time of the League; and this under- 
standing, once established between writer and readers, proceeds steadily 
and uninterruptedly throughout, although they know, and he knows 
that they know, | they kuow that he knows that they know, that the 
ideas enunciated, the jargon m which they are expressed, the scenery, 
characters, incidents and general accessories never had any counter- 
part in any time or country on this earth.” 


Mr. F. O. C. Dar.ey, our well-known designer, was com- 
Mnissioned by Prince Napoleon, while the latter was visiting New York, 
to make tour drawiv illustrative of American life. The drawings 
have been executed in Indian ink, and exhibit the powers of the artist 
to the best advantage. They are entitled respective y; “ The Unwilling 
Laborer,” “* Repose,” “ The Blacksmith’s Shop,” “ Emigrants Attacked 





by Indians.” 
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COUSIN MOLL—AN APOLOGY. 
RY J. H. ELLIOT. 


You came in last night, Maud—no doubt, 
To find why I was closeted 

With Moll. I thought you had gone out— 
Out shopping, for you know you said 

You couldn’t attead the Ball without 
You’d some new frippery for your head. 


I listened at the entry stairs— 

You were not in your room I knew, 
True, it was none of my affairs— 

Aud yet I searched the whole house through ; 
In closets, under beds and chairs, 

i hunted everywhere for you, 


I could not find you, that you know, 

You gossip with your friend, next door ; 
I knew I'd promised you I'd go, 

But thinking you had passed me o’er, 
And gone alone, or else with Joe, 

Said I—V’1l think of it no more. 


I took the journal and went in 
To read it by the parlor grate ; 
Alas! all hearts are prone to sin, 
I gave myself up to my fate; 
That horrid Moll made such a din, 
I knew not on which end I sate. 


Your cousin Moll, my dear. She came 
And boxed my ears, and pulled my hair— 
She made light of your sacred name, 
And asked me how I thus could dare 
To hide away, and try to blame 
You—for not going with ime there. 
She taunted me in every way— 
This cousin Moll of yours, I swear, 
She laughed at every word I'd s ‘Ys ; 
And eolled me “ lienpecked !” “ donkey !” “ bear!” 
She said I'd surely rue the day, 
You caught me romping with her there. 
What else, my Mand, could I have done 
To get rid of this My my) 
1 had to hug her—just in fan— 
And then I kissed her—that’s confessed ; 
Oh Maud, for shame! I took but one— 
Then you came in, and spoiled the rest, 


I saw the tempest on your face, 

The lightning flashing from your eye ; 
Oh, how I wished that I might place 

A thousand mi.es ’twixt you and I; 
You stood and sneered with queenlike grace, 

Aud Moll, poor fool, began to ery! 
And then, I think I trembled too; 

You say my face was white with shame, 
Nor do I doubt but it is true; 

But when I called you, dear, by name, 
And Moll looked up so queer—you knew 

‘That she it was who was to blame. 


You know I'd rather kiss your check, 
Than that of any girl on earth; 

’T was nothing but a boyish freak, 
And Moll, you know, is full of mirth, 

While you’re so good and pure and meek, 
That none can rightly prize your worth, 


So come, Maud, kiss me once again 
And please don’t look bo seornfully ; 
Spare both yourself and me this pain— 
Ah! there’s a tear drop in your eye— 
I always am forgiven, when 
I can persuade my queen to ery. 


There, little Maud, say all is right; 
I'll never do #0 »ny more ; 
Dear love, you look so sweet and bright, 


I know you love me as before. 
* * * * 


Shan’t we make up with Moll tenight ? 
Let’s go and kiss the horrid bore ; 

I cannot bear to see the fright 
Sit pouting there, behind the door. 


The ‘Prodigal Son. 


CHAPTER XI.—WILFORD’S\WOOING. 


“Tris a very poor thing I offer you, Violet—the love of a ruined 
man; but, at Least, that love is true, and whole, and earnest. In- 
deed, I never felt my ruin before; and if I wish for wealth now, it is 
only that I may lay it at your feet, I knowhow poor my claim is. I 
know how little I have done to merit your love. I know that my 
debt of gratitude to you is already more, far more, than I can ever 
hope to repay. And yet, Violet, I am here—at your feet—to proffer 
you my heort and ask for yours. Give itto me. Give me a motive 
for life; give me something to make life precious to me, not because 
of any deserving of mine, but out of your great goodness and rity, 
Do I pain you, Violet, talking like this? But indeed I can no more 
be silent; for I love you, Violet, and that love will tind its way into 
words. It is my only claim; besides that I have nothing. A broken, 
wearied man, just escaped from a wreck in which all fortune has 
gone down. With a mis-spent past, shattered in health, disin- 
herited, fortuneless, there seems a madness and a wrong-doing about 
my quest. How can I dare to raise my hopes so high as you are, 
Violet? Icannot justify myself. I cannot reason on the subject. 
I can only tell you that my love is honest and true, I swear to you 
that itis. Ican only assure you that all man can do to make you 
happy, dear Violet, I will do. Bid me not despair wholly of winning 
you. Let me think that you will forget the past, that you will treat 
it as dead to both of us, and that in the future may be yet some hope 
of happiness; that you will permit my journey through life to com- 
mence anew from now, with you, Violet, by my side. How light it 
will seem! How full of joy! Never to look back, to efface all 
memory of the past by the new life of the future! May this be so, 
Violet? Oh, say that it may!” 

In some such hurried sentences, broken by emotion, impressive 
from the feverish earnestness with which they were uttered, Wilford 
Hadfield told the story of his love, 

“Madge has betrayed me,” thought Violet, as he began, and she 
was hurt at first—then appeased—then, as he went on, and his words. 
and fervid tones stirred up strange echoes amongst the depths of her 
own heart, and the consciousness of her own love for him grew upon 
her more and more, what could she do but yield to the entrancement 
of his confession, and with her heart beating tumultuously, steal a 
soft white hand into his, and fall at last upon his shoulder, tearful, 
sobbing, crimson with blushes, in a half-swoon of happiness ? 

“You love me, V olet ?” he cried, 

Ife had set such a value upon her love, he could scarcely credit it 
could be his so readily. It had seemed to be so far from him—at 
least he had so fancied it—that now, when it came quite near to him 
—ws within his arm's length, as it were—he almost shrunk back, 





one sal, paralyzed by a happiness he had thought too great to be 
real, to be other than imaginary ; just as indreams of great joy, how- 
ever real they may seem, the dreamer finds himself suspending his 
belief with the question: “Are net these things too yloricus to be 
true?” Ind ed, great happiness, like great misry, is daging, be- 
wild ring, siupe:ying. We cannot receive either on the instant 
wholly .nto our intelligences; we must take them piecemeal, and so 
at la tget the entirety through the bars of our wiuds. 

** You love me, Vi let?” he repeated. 

Was it necessa:y to ask the question? Was he not sufficiently | 
answered by those dark gray eyes, and the tars glisteniug upon their 
lashes, like the morning dew upon the flowers? Was there not ri ply 
om in the trembling parted lips, although no sound came from | 

em ? 

* You will ignore the past ?” 

“ Always.” 


* And think only of the future ?” 

“Yes, Wilford.” 

She was heard at last. Such a soft, timid voice. 

A white scared face looked in for a moment at the door, and a pair 
of large blue eyes opened very wide indeed at what they beheld. 

“* Perhaps I'd better keep out in the garden,” Madge Fuller mur- 
mured to herself. ‘Perhaps I have not done so very wrong after 
all,” and then she concluded with the fearful proposition contained 
in the words “ perhaps it's as well to be indiscreet now and then.” 

Soon after Wilford passed into Mr. Fuller’s surgery. 

“Doctor,” he began, in a firm voice. “1 told you just now that 
there was yet snother reason why I should quit you.” 

“Are you going to worry me again about this matter, you obsti- 
nate boy ?” 

‘You must hear me.” 

“Am I not safe even in my own surgery ?” 

“Doctor,” Wilford went on seriously, “it would be wrong to 
conceal th’s thing from you for one moment longer than absolutely 
necessary.” The doctor looked at his patient, and perceived that he 
was decidedly in earnest. 

‘What do you mean, Wilford? Is there anything the matter ?” 

“This. I love your daughter, Violet.” 

“ What!” cried the doctor, amazed. 

**T love your daughter. I believe that love to be returned. 
here to ask your consent to our union.” 

The doctor turned pale. 

*“You don’t mean this,” he said. 
you’re not, though. There’s no jesting in your face. 
be? You love Violet ?” 

“Indeed I do. Is it not a reason why you should wish me hence? 
lor I know how unworthy I am of her. But oh! let it be a reason 
for my return—for my coming back here to make her mine!” 

“T never dreamt of such a thing as this.” 

“Indecd I will endeavor to deserve her. Indeed I will devote my 
whole life to her happiness. Don't think of me as I have been. I 
am us a new creature henceforward. Indeed, doctor, I am 
changed.” 

“But you, old Mr. Hadfield’s son, to marry the daughter of a 
country doctor! What will be thought of suchathing? What will 
they say at the Grange ?” 

** What will it matter what they say? Besides, don’t think of me 
as Mr. Hadfield’s son; think of me as I am: no more the heirto the 
Grange and the Hadfield lands, but cast-off, poor, penitent, and yet 
with a deep love in my heart for Violet! I regret my lost position 
only because I cannot ask her to share it. If I couid ask her to be 
inistress of the Grange!” 

‘No, no; that could never have been! Bad enough as it is! quite 
bad enough! What will they say throughout Grilling Abbots ?” and 
the doctor wiped his forehead. “In what a situation you have 
placed me. Why all the old women in the town will rise against 
me. ‘The tea-tables will be up en masse.” 

“Doctor, oh thank you. I see you are relentiny:.” 

“’1’m not indeed! I’m all inafever. What I shall be charged 
with! They will say I brought you here on purpose. That I set a 
trap for the old Squire’s son. By heavens! it is not to be borne. 
No, Wilford, you must go. I see that plain enough: but as for 
coming back again—” 

** Yet, consider, doctor, for Violet’s sake—if she loves me—” 

“Does she love you?” and Mr. Fuller rubbed his chin medita- 
tively. 

** She does.” 

** You're sure ? 
do such a thing!”’ 

* But, Mr. Fuller—” 

* There—there—don’t talk to me. I must think it all over; it 
requires consideration—a very great deal of consideration. By-and- 
bye I'll tell you more about it. I'll speak to you again. Now, go, 
leave me, there’s a good fellow, let me have some peace. I’ve a heap 
of things to do, all sorts of medicines to make up. There—there— 
go.” And Wilford was géntly pushed out of the room. 

The doctor pa¢ed up and down with long strides and unusual 
rapidity, crumpling up in his excitement a large, many-hued silk 
handkerchief to quite a ball in his hand. ‘ 

“T’ve been an ass,” he said, “ and that’s the simple truth. I ought 
to have known that some such thing as this was likely to happen. 
And yet I never gave it a thought; and to see him so sad and ill and 
broken down as he was when he first came here, who would have 
expected him to fall in love with Violet? My dear, dear daughter 
Violet—so like her mother, too. I’m sure I can never part with her. 
It would quite break my heart. And yet-—if she loves him as she 
says she does! It’s my fault—it’s all my fault for bringing him into 
the house. But I was so fond of him; I took him to be quite a boy 
somehow. I never had a son of my own; and he was sae a bright, 
noble, handsome boy. Well, suppose he did quarrel with his father, 
the old man would be provokin z enough when he chose, and irrita- 
ting enough as I well know; and if he did leave home, and go a little 
wrong and wild and madcap, whose fault was it, I should like to 
know? Hardly all his own, hardly that. And he’s poor now; people 
can’t well say—yet they will, I feel sure—that he’s much of a match 
for Violet, or any very great catch for her. Can I consent? Shall I 
= him my dear, good daughter—the little rogue—so quiet and 

emure, and delicate, and in love all the while with this great, grim- 
looking man? Can I give herto him? Does he deserve it? Is he 
worthy of her? Well, well. Perhaps no man is quite worthy of a 
woman so pure and good as Violet is; at least I have never met such 
a one. It’s very hard to know what todo. And if it should offend 
the people at the Grange! Oh, we must be very careful about that. 
I must talk to Mrs. Stephen about it. I must be sure to ask her 
opiuion upon the subject.” 

There was a tap at the door. 

** May I come in ?” 

** Who's there ?”” And Violet entered. 

‘What's all this about, Vi? Is it true? 
him? Oh, Violet!” 

She could only throw her arms round his neck, and kiss him im- 
petuously, 

‘But we must do nothing without Mrs. Stephen, Violet. Her 
consent is even more important than mine.” 

Waele is in the drawing-room, and she knows all,” whispered 
iolet. 

There was the rustle of silk skirts, and Mrs. Stephen entered, 
bringing Madge with her. 

** Dear me, what a crowd in the surgery! For heaven’s sake, take 
care -f the bottles! Oh, Mr. Fuller, I'm so delighted at what I have 
neard! You can’t think how pleased I am. My dear Violet-—my 
dear Madge!” 

And thereupon the three ladies embraced each other affectionately, 
as the manner of their sex is in such cases, Men celebrate festive 
occasions with bottles of wine—women, with numberless kisses. 

“ You give your consent, Mr. Fuller ?” 

“‘T don’t know what to say about it.” 

‘Oh, but you must. They love each other. Never was there a 
marriage that promised to be happier.” 

* But it comes upon me so suldoaly. I have had no time to think 
about it at all! And Violet's very young. And Wilford’s little 
ee than an invalid. There can be no hurry. Yes—they must 
wait.” 

“* Wait?” repeated Wilford, joining the group. 

“Yes, a year. They must wait a year the doctor said, deter- 
minedly. 

“A year!” And Wilford glanced suspiciously round him, as 
though he dreaded that an intention existed to cheat him of his hap- 
piness, 

“A year will soon fly away,” Mrs, Stephen suggested, smil!ingly. 

“ Be it so,” Wilford said, suddenly. ‘ Yes, be it so; perhaps it | 
will be better.” 

Had Violet looked to him to resist that postponement ? 
—— very soon in the arrangement 

im. 

* And if you must go, Wilford—if you must leave us for the pre- 
sent, y u will write to me—you will be sure to—you will write very 
often.” . vs 

**T will be sure to, Violet.” 

The doctor looked almost scared at what he h:d done. 


I am 


* You're jesting, surely. No— 
But can this 


You look so. Oh, Violet! I didn’t believe you’d 


I see it is. You love 


t _If so, she 
She came quite close to 


He sti!l 


| seemed to cling to the status quo, like a timid bather afraid to let go 


the rope. 
“ But we must have Stephen’s consent; remember, his unqualified 
consent,” | 
“ T’ll answer for Stephen,” said Gertrude Hadfield; and whispered | 











Se - 


this? Steenie and I have often talked it over, hoping that it might 
come about. I thought of it directly I found Wilford recovering.” 

“The deuce you did!” muttered Mr. Fuller. “ Why, it seems 
that everybody was prepared for it, and thought of it, except myself: 
I begin to think I grow thick-headed as I get older.” 

Madge thought her father looked rather melancholy. She went 
up and kissed him. 

“You know, papa, I shal! be left at home to take care of you and 
attend to the house, and make tea and keep the keys of the store- 
room.” 

“Yes, Madge, and eat the jam in it,” and Mr. Fuller shook his 
head in a hoalf-comical despair. 

“Oh, but I shall be a year older,” said Madge, with a blush, “and 
perhaps I shan’t be so fond of jam then as I am now.” 

** Yes, there’s a year to come—that’s some comfort,’ 
doctor. 

Mrs. Stephen drove back tothe Grange in her pony-carriage. She 
soon apprised her husband of all that had happened at the cottage. 

“I’m sure it’s a very happy thing,” 
“Wilford ought to marry—of course he ought. Men ought all to 
marry. I’m sure it would be mu_h better for them, and they would 
be a great deal happier, and it would keep them out of harm’s way. 
I’m sure there wouldn’t be half so much mischief, and irregularity, 
and wickedness in the world if there were more marriages.” (Mrs. 
Stephen had tried the specific and found it to answer in her own 
ease.) ‘ Wilford ought to consider himself very fortunate in having 
secured such a chagming girl as Vi ‘* r. Perhaps it would have 
been different if your father’s will hadn’#¥een what it was ; of course 
then = 

“T{ush, my dear, don’t say anything about that—it should not 
have altered the care.” 

‘‘T mean that he then might have looked higher. But she’ll make 
him an admirable wife, and he’ll forget a!l his troubles, and leave off 
moping and being miserable, and the rest of it. Was that one of 
the children erying ?” 

‘No, my dear; besides, if it was, nurse can see to it. 
have not over-exerted yourself,” cte., ete. 

“A year will soon go,” said \\ ilford, as some days later, he turned 
his back upon Grilling Abbots, ‘And she has promised to write 
very often. Then, anew name, a new life and Violet mine, there 
will yet be a chance of happiness in the future !” 

And he journeyed towards London, 


’ groaned the 





I hope you 





CHAPTER X.——-TIME FLIES. 


THERE is a well understood, though unexpressed, convention, by 
virtue of which the world is bound to laugh at specific subjects. 
Jokes upon these are constantly “ kept standing,” as the printers 
call it, conveniently for the immediate use of the jester, never slow 
to avail himself of the advantoge; for as necessary as air to ordinary 
and unjocosé@ people is laughter to the jester, and he prefers to ob- 
tain it surely by an old and we!l-trod road, rather than risk missing 
itona path but newly discovered, however pleasant and inviting 
otherwise. There is often a doubt about the bran new coin—a» 
golden egg, if I may say 80, fresh leid by the Mint—it is suspicious- 
looking, it may be bad, it is so much brighter than usual; the thin, 
well-thumbed, dull-shining sovereign, years in circulation, is in- 
finitely preferred. And it isthe same with jests; the old are honored 
with the established laughter, the new are questioned—and their 
payinent in grins frequently refused. 

it seems to me (though of course it is too late in the day to say so 
now with a view to any alteration), that soime of these subjects are 
rather ill-chosen, are not really so provocative of honest mirth as the 
jesters would have us believe, have a serious and sometimes painful 
side, which fairly exempt them in a great measure from the incessant 
sallies and rallies of the facetious. Let me mention a few topics in 
respect to which the gentlemen with the caps and bells rely for the 
bringing down of the mirth and applause of their audience. 

Widows, bishops, impecuniosity, love-letters. 

‘These four will do; though of course there are many more on be- 
half of which and in depreciation of cachinnation much might be 
urged, and even for all these I do not feel absolutely bound to enter 
the lists. Iam not a widow, nor am La bishop. Perhaps I should 
only damage the cause of either by defending it; perhaps they are 
both strong enough to take care of themselves. Tor the widow, I 
will only say that I have found, as a rule, her situation to be more 
forlorn than facetious; while for the bishop, I could never for the 
life of me discover, from a lay point of view, any particular funniness 
about him—a comfortable and respectable dignitary no doubt; but 
what does the community see to laugh at in that fact? 1 know not. 
Yet turn to the comic books, how many jokes have been cracked 
upon the venerable heads of the spiritual lords? It is past all 
counting. For impecuniosity, let me confess that on occasions when 
I have tound my banker’s account to be at a very low figure, and 
perhaps the hdlenee on the wrong side of the pass-book—for my 
credit is good, and I have been permitted to overdraw once or twice 
—whien this has been so, let me hasten to state that I have derived 
distress and annoyance from the circumstance, and clearly not mirth 
and amusement. For love-letters I may have something to urge. 
Perhaps in my time I may have written such things. Who hasn't? 
A long time ago. Oh, yes, that of course! 

Read over the the last great love-case in the law repcrts, and you'll 
surely find that shrieks of laughter followed the putting in evidence 
of the letters of the poor wretches concerned. They were treated 
as quite new and exceptional matters, purely funny; it was as though 
nobody in court had ever heard before of such intensely comic things 
as love-letters; as though they were brilliant conundrums, or laugh- 
ab'e verses from the last burlesque; as though the judge on the 
bench hadn’t written such things himself in days gone by, or the 
counsel] on either side, or the witnesses, or the jury, over and over 
again—everybody in court, down even to the lawyer’s clerks leering 
in the guif between the bar and the judgment-seat, not very loving 
or loveable-looking—they are not handsome men, as a rule, are 
lawyer’s clerks, any more than are low church curates. Are those 
poor love-letters, then, really such fit subjects for joking? Granted 
that they are faded and crumpled and shabby-looking now, the pas- 
sion that gave them preciousness and vitality clean gone from them, 
that they are as graceless and unattractive as a balloon with the gas 
out of it, as illumination lamps blown out at daybreak, as a bottle of 
hock a weck without its cork, ‘‘ stale, flat, unprofitable,” but may we 
not reverence things typically, not for what they are, but for what 
they represent—for their past value, not their present? The love 
may be gone, but at least it was good and true while it lasted; let us 
gather up its relics with respectful hands and lock them up safely, 
not toss them about with a snigger, nor hand them to Betty for the 
dustbin or the fireplace, or to wrap her cur!s in at bedtime. 

I know that it is the fashion to sneer at love now-a-days, and the 
stress the fiction writer has often |:id uponit. For certainly he has 
been prone to think that often in a man’s life there has becn a time 
when such an event as a strong mastering passion has given to his 
career permanent warp, and change, and color—an important fact 
to look back at and date from in after years, like the d-luge in the 
world’s history. But this is not so, it seems, and the novelist was 
wrong. ‘There are no more grand passions now,” says old Fitz- 
noddy, of the Narcissus Club, Pall Mall, “any more than there is 
good port wine—they went out together.” And he represents a 

eneral opinion, You mustn’t look to Fitznoddy for individuality. 
ssocheewedd, then, there should be a list of errata added to all 
books. You must now, for every time amour occurs read amourette. 
Cupid is no more the one plump, glorious, mottled, rosy god, whom 
it was a joy to hug tight to one’s heart; he is split up into a squad of 
miserable, tiny, pauper children, very skeleton-like, all sharp corners 
and hard edges, whom one holds comfortless in one’s arms, and with 
difficulty too, like a bundle of firewood with the string out. The 
heart is a mere musical instrument; woman turns its handle, and it 
plays its airs punctually, like a barrel-organ. And these are always 
the same—there is no variety of motion. And we court Chloe at 40 
to the same tune with which we deluded Daphne at 20, 

Can this be so? Has the old, great, strong, insensate passion of 
youth really past away? Well, it may be, for youth has gone, too. 
Life takes great strides now. There is but one step from childhood 
to middle age, which begins now, | fancy, at 18, while senility sets 
in pr.bably at 30. The «ge loves suddenness—it has suppressed 
transitional periods; the world would abolish twilight if it could. 
One day we are in the nursery, and the next ordering hair-dye or be- 
ing measured for wigs. The pace is tremendous. Last week there 
were some children prattling on my knee; this week, to hear them 
talk, mokes me feel quite an old man—ay! o!d and foolish. 

It will excite little surprise, then, after this, when I say that I ad- 


to the doctor, ““Do you know, doctor, we were not unprepared for | here very much to the old story-telling creed; that I believe v 


Mrs. Stephen commented ; 
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much in the love, one and indivisible. It may be a dreatia—let me 
have it. It may be that the hero of the novelists is not quite so white 
as he has been paiuted. Turn to the courageous master romancist. 
May there not be true love for beautiful Sophy Western, even though 
th: re has been—before, or after, or the while—some dalliance with 
mau hty Molly Sesgrim? ‘ All men are beasts!” says a single lady 
of great age whom it is my privilege to know. The criticism is se- 
vere; but, at least, men are mortal—the leaven of fallibility is very 
strong in them; they may come down now and then from the pedes- 
tals on which they are often mounted in books; but there is good in 
them, too, and virtue and bravery and truth. We need not be always 
pointing to the blue vein in the marb!e; we need not insist that all 
coats should be worn with the seamy side cut; let us believe in heroes 
and heroines, though they eat mutton-chops like other people, and 
in their loves and their love-letters, though perhaps the love has 
passed from these last, like the scent from the paper, and the hands 
that penned them may be churchyard dust. Do we admire lovely 
woman the less for knowing that she wears frisettes in her hair and 
crinoline? No. Perhaps the more for these evidences of her mor- 
tality. We should be frightened at her very likely if she were really 
an angel, all our talk to her on the subject to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

I have digressed. I know it. This chapter is much by way of 
entr’acte. Yor there is a lapse of time here in the story, and the 
months are fleeting as I write. A convenient opportunity scemed to 
offer for pause and a word or two upon the present view of senti- 
ment, especially as this is not quite in accordance with certain no- 
tions contained in this story and set forth in a measure by its char- 
acters. They, be it said, believe in love, as did the world, I think, 
before perhaps matrimony, the climax of love, was, to use a vulgar- 
ism, “ blown upon” by the Divorce Court. And 1 wanted to set out 
‘here two letters, out of many that about this time passed between 
Wilford Hadficld and Violet Fuller; and it omen to me, regard 
being had to the prevalency of ceitain opinions, that it behoved me 
to prepare the mind of the reader for the reception of these docu- 
ments. I wanted, in fact, to avoid the accustomed roar when love- 
letters are tendered as evidence in a case. 

The letters are very simple, yet full, as it seems to me, of a great 
affection, of a deep tenderness; there is no effort in them, no desire 
to attitudinise in them on the part of the writers, and so delude each 
other after the manner of people who don’t love. I select them hap- 
hazard out ofaheap. They are not written in the first burst of the 
discovery of passion, but laier in the day, when they had taken that 
or granted, and between them had established a firm substratum of 
love and faith to which it was hardly necessary for them further to 
refer. 

“Plowden Buildings, Temple. 
“My Dearest Violet— 

** What a relief it is to turn from my books and once more write to 
you. LIlook forward all through the day to this moment, and the 
harder I have toiled the better seems my claim to send yeu a long 
letter. Does not this act of letter-writing really bring us nearer to- 
gether? Iam sure I feel that the space between us is now, by some 
mniles, less than what it was this morning. I seemed to have travel- 
hed through my work, and so brought myself closer to you. Perhaps 
it is that 1 may now permit myself to think wholly and exclurively 
of you, and that my thoughts circle round you and draw you to me 
as I write. 

**T hear your voice, I know its every charming accent. I look up 
and sce your kind eyes. I stretch out my arms, and I fancy there is 
little to prevent my grasping your soft white hands. I almost think 
that if 1 were to pronounce your name aloud— Violet!’"—1 should 
somehow hear your dear voice answer me. My heart beats quite 
noisily at the idea of such a thing. How I wish this were all so in 
reality! How I long to learn yet once more from your own lips that 
you love me! I can never tire of hcaring you say those words. They 
can never seem monotenous to me—but always new and beautiful 
and mvgical. “I am almost angry with each of your letters that 
does net contain them cxplicitly—implication is not sufficient. I 
should like the pr. cise words written lurge at the beginning of each 
letter, and again atthe end. 1 think that would satisfy me. Oh! if 
you knew how happy the theught of your love makes me, Violet— 
what value it gives to my future—how great a change it has made in 
me in every way! I sometimes pause, wondcring if all can be true. 
Is there this leaven of doubt about all joy? Do those who xre happy 
always stop to question their position and plague themsclves with 
inguiries? ‘Is it real?—is ittrue? Will itlast?’ But I have been 
so we'!l acquainted with misery that I have, perhaps, bought a right 
to be incredulous about happiness. 

“Do I weary you with all this? Pray forgive me ifI do. Indeed 
I try to conqucr all my doubts and misgivisgs. I try to forget. I 
try to look forward simply and trustingly. Yet in all my letters I 
feel there are many lines like those I have written above—made up 
of self-examinations and forebodings, which must give you pain to 
combat over and over again. But you always triumph, Violet—a 
any rate, for a long timc—and I hope that the enemy is growing 
weaker, less frequent in his attacks, and that in the end you will 
vanquish him altogether. 

**Do not all my letters commence something in this way? Do 
you not rely for certain upon a particular number of lines of wild- 
ness and absurdity and unreason befcre you get to more serious and 
sober matters? But in beginning to write to you a sort of tumult of 
emotion seems to carry me out of myself. I cannot instantly em- 
centrate my ideas. I feel dizzy and unnerved with thoughts of you. 
It would be the same if 1 were now to see you here—at a moment’s 
notice. The joy would be too much for me almost. I should be 
duinb fur some minutes. I should feel everything to be swimming 
round me, and I should fall at your feet overwhelmed by the won- 
drius magic of your presence. So, in writing to you, my hand quite 
trembles, and my heart is terribly restless; the love surges up in me 
till J feel ha!f mad with it, and I have to wait a little till I grow more 
accustomed to its violence. 

“Very extravagant a'l this, isn’t it, Violet? And I fancy those 
charm'‘ng deep gray eyes looking mildly reproachful, and a smile 
that would be critical if it wasn’t so tender stealing along the lines 
of your lips. I ought to be calm. I ovght to study to conceal emo- 
tion more. I ought not to surrender myself to these paroxysms of 
fecling. Quite right. The more so because you, I know, dear one, 
believe rather in quietude, which is not always earnestness, though 
the one sometimes represents the other; but perhaps it is difficult to 
believe that fever and excitement may be anything more than effer- 
vese nee after all. 

“There; Iam still, now, my hand shekes no more. Den’t you 
perceive a difference in the writing? I ecan bear now calmly to con- 
template my happiness, and to think cf you placidly, Violet. I re- 
memb.r that I am a gentleman very near middie-life (I am, Vi, 


though you persist in contradicting me!), with a great many gray | 


hairs (1 have them, though you are so wilfully blind on the subject, 
Temple, studying law. 
body ought. 

‘*{ have given up my lodgings in Bury street. They were a use- 
loss extravagance. We agreed upon that, did we not? and economy 
is 10 be the order of the day henceforward. My old friend, George 
Mertin, of whem I have written to you before, and whom I have 
begged you to like when you see him, if only for my sake—but I am 
sure you will like him for his own—has been kinder than ever, He | 
has insisted upon my taking up my abode with him, has made rooin | 
for me in his chambers, and will have it for some time to come I 
shall have no want of any other lodgings or rooms of whatever kind. | 
What could I do but comply with an offer so generous? You juust 
like him! He is so genial and frank, and yet so calin and self-con- 
tained, withal. Isn’t thet a recommendation, Vi? He is a little | 
older than I am—handsome, with marked features—a high bald fore- 
head—he declares he lost his hair at 23—anda wonderful smile. He 
has been called to the bar some years, but he does not practise; he 
is engaged in Jiterary pursuits, and is a highly accomplished and 
most worthy genticman., Me writes constantly in the and -—— 
Journals, and has been most kind in obtaining work for me. It was 
through his introduction that my paper appeared in the —— Maga- 
zine; the paper you admircd so kiud'y (you don’t know what an in- 


I ought to conduct myself soberly if any- 





centive to work your admiration is, Vi), and which Madge thought a | 
litt!e heavy. She jikes*‘funnicr kind of things,’ does she? am | 
afraid I cannot menege to he very comical, but I'l) try, if it be only 
for her sake, and she shall be at liberty to laneh quite »s much at as | 
with me. Can I do more to please he I am sorry that I found it 
necessary to speak unfavor ibly of the new comic novel she admired 
somuch. ‘Tell her, if she likes, she shall herself review the author's 
next work. 

“« Will you take Martin’s evidence in my favor? He says there is 
no reason why I should not take high literary rank, or attach to my | 
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name a most creditable share of literary fame. I try to believe this. 
Do you, Vi? How happy it would make me to seem in any way 
more worthy of you! The disparity betwen us is too fearful at 
present. But, there, I will say no more. I know you have already 
expressed strong disapprobation at what you call my absurd system 
of undue exaltation of you and depreciation of myself. 

“‘ Good-night, Violet, and good-bye. I look out of the window: 
at the calm moon, and wonder whether it is shining into your face as 
it is into mine, and what you are doing and saying. But, probably, 
you are in bed long ago, and fast asleep. Has your last thought to- 
night been of me as mine will be of you? A lovely night. I see the 
Thames from my window reflecting the stars, and the lomps on the 
bridge. A lovely night; and in its hush and beauty—with my mind 
full of thoughts of you—I seem to be nearer to you thanever, and to 
love you more; but that is hardly possible. Good-night! God 
preserve and bless you, and make you love me, and me worthy of 
your love. Good-night, again, my own dearest Violet. 


** Yours ever, WILFoRD.” 


** Grilling Abbots. 
“ Dearest Wilford— 

“‘Tlove you! Will that do, you restless, impatient man? Oram 
I to write the words over and over again, beginning and ending every 
line with them! But if you will not, as you say, though I doubt the 
fact—if you will not tire of reading them, don’t you think I shall of 
writing them? When will you give over these doubtings and mis- 
givings? I was in hopes from your former letter that you had quite 
got rid of your old malenchele: Why did you let it come back to 
plague you? You frighten me somietimes by the way in which you 
write to me. Why should you fear that I should cease to love you? 
Why should I change? What is there in me or my words that 
should make you think that I do not know my own mind—that I am 
feeble, uncertain—that some time or other I shall cease to love you? 
No, dear Wi'ford, that will never be. Pray believe it, now and for 
ever. I have given you my heart past all taking back again; still 
more, past all giving to another. Ilove you! There, Monsieur, be 
content. I have written the words again, and they are true words 
indeed, indeed they are. 

“I did not intend to write this sort of letter, I wanted to be quiet 
and composed; yes, sir, and perhaps prosy. It is your fault that I 
fall away from my good intentions. But I read over again your im- 

etuous sentences, I find your trouble and emotion to be contagious, 

, too, find my cheeks glowing and my hand trembling. You see 
what mischief you occasion; you disturb not merely yourself but me 
also, and what have 1 done that I shuuld be treated in such a way? 
But I forgive you. is not that magnanimous? There—and I have 
kissed the paper just where I write; you kiss there, too, and con- 
sider yourself pardoned, provided that you never offend any more in 
the sume way. 

“T have no news, except that we all liked your paper in the —., 
Even Madge, who still thinks you might be lighter, was pleased ; and 
papa, though he did not say much, took the paper into the surgery, 
wnd, I’m sure, read it over many times quietly and enjoyed it im- 
menscly. I feel so happy when I hear oe praised. Can you 
account for that in any way? I like to think that the world is be- 
pane to open its eyes to your great merits; but for heaven’s sake, 

Vilford, don’t be tempted to overwork yourself. I am quite sure 
that you are not too well yet, for all your talk to the contrary. Be 
careful, mind. I’m certain I shall like Mr. Mer.in, your friend, and 
especially if he does not tempt you to sit up too late or to fatigue 
yourself unnecessarily ! 

‘‘T am rather tired to-day, for we went last night to a party at the 
Eastwoods. Madge desires me to say that it was quite a grown-up 
party, and almost a ball. Tommy Eastwood wore a tail-coat, and 
blushed superbly when he asked Madge to dance. But he’s sucha 
nice boy—it’s quite a shame to laugh at him, and we’re all going to 
mend in that respect. Madge looked so pretty—you don’t know how 
proud of ber I felt. She wore a white rose from your favorite tree, 1 
ay tell you, in her hair, which I think—and so do you, don’t you ?— 
to be beautiful in color, though.the people here (except, perhaps, T. 
Eastwocd, Esq.) do not appreciate it. Round her neck was that 
grand gold chain you were so good as to give her. I love you very 
much, sir, for loving my darling Madge. You can’t think how nice 
she looked. Her dress was white tarlatan, very full, of course (don’t 
laugh, sir), without trimming of any kind. The whole effect was 
charming, and you should have scen her eyes—so beautifully blue— 
so sparkling with happiness! I think I have never seen any one so 
pretty as my sister Madge; and she’s as good as she’s pretty, as you 
very well know, and T. E. ought to consider himself vcry happy; 
_ there, I quite forgot, there is to be no more joking on that 
subject. 

** And how was I dressed? I suppose you will be sufficiently in- 
terested to inquire. Well, then, I did not have a new dress— 
economy is the order of the day, as you very well remark, and I wore 
my ee glacé silk, which looked very well, and I did not dance 
much, but played for the young people—was not that right ?—and I 
sung all my best songs, and I enjoyed myself tolerably, wishing very 
much that you had been one of the party. 

“Mrs. Stephen calls constantly and is most kind. She brought 
over the baby to see us only this morning. It is such a lovely child, 
and so gcod—it never cries—and it has quite the Hadfield expres- 
sion. Are you determined that it shall not be called after you? Do 
you know that Gertrude is very angry about that? and she scolds 
me! as if I was anybedy or could do anything, I am very fond of 
Gertrude—the more I see of her the more I like her; you may think 
her a little cold at first, but that notion wears off, and indeed it is not 
founded upon truth. Stephen is teaching Madge to ride—she looks 
so well upon the white pony—but I think she is really rather fright- 
ened, although she would rather die, I believe, than admit it. 

** Agnes and Saxon are growing gate tail; they are coming to see 
us to-morrow ; they are nice children, but just a trifle spoiled. 
Agnes is learning her notes under my tuition; her ear is wonder- 
fully good, and I think she will in time be able to play very nicely. 
On Friday, we are going to tea at Mr. Mainstcne’s, and papa wil! 
accompany us. I'm sure it will do him good. He keeps on saying 
that he grows too o)d to f° out in the evening unless he is quite 
obliged, but I know he will enjcy a gossip with dear old Mr. Main- 
stone. Shall you feel jealous if I tell you I think the old clergyman 
a very charming person indeed ? 

“There, I have exhausted quite my steck of news, and tried your 
patience, very likely; yet—no, I den’t rcally think that. Tam sure 
that what interests me will interest you also in a great measure. 
Yet these small events in Grilling Abbots must look smailer than 
ever to you in London, where everything seems to be on such a 
colossal scale. Surely there are cnly masses in town—never in- 





. . . . . | 
and will ignore them !), living up a good many pairs of stairs in the | 


dividuals. How far you are from us! Jut don’t look at our occur- 
rences through the small end of your telescope—magnify them, and 
you will be nearer to us—well, then, to me! I believe you prefer 
tha: I should say that. 

“* Adieu, dearest. Madge sends her love—she says respects—but 
she does nct mean that. Papa sends all sorts of kind messages. 
He declares if you won’t say anything about your health that he will 
send up all sorts of physic on the chance of your needing it. Adieu. 





And I—well—I love you! Will that do? 
** Dearest Wilford, yours ever, 
 VioLET FULLER.” 


These samples of the lovers’ letters will suffice; there were plenty 
more of them, however. 

Wil’ord worked hard in London—seldom leaving it—taking few 
holidays. He was in Paris for three days, but the visit was on busi- 
ness for the most part. 

A year after his wooing, he went down to Grilling Abbots and 


| wedded—a most quiet wedding—early in the morning, at Mr. Main- 
| stone’s church. The whole business was cover and the h: ppy pair 


had a!mest left the place before Grilling Abbots became conscious of 
whot had happened. 

““My dear sitter, for you sre now really my sister,” said Mrs. 
Stephen es she kissed the blurhing bride, “be sure thut you bring 
Wilford baek to the Grangé.” 

They left Grilling Abbots behind. The doctor threw the old shoe 
after them for luék with meet boisterous merriment; but he s bered 
end saddened suddenly, Ilecking himself up for sone hours im the 
surgery, aftcr the departure of his dar!ing dauchter, Vic let. 

Madge dried the tears which were dimming her blue eyes. 

How dreadfully duil the house will be without them,” she said. 
Then she assumed her new office. She ratiied her keys as though: 
to remind herself of the authority now veet«d in her, and she deter- 
mined to visit the store-room just to count the jam-pots, and for no 
other reason, certainly not. 

(To be continued.) 
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BRIDGE OVER THE TAR RIVER, NORTH CAROLINA 


Tue recent skirmish at Tranter’s Creek, near Washington, 
N. C., gives a petuliar i to the sketch on page 205. Our 
Artist has given the bridge over Tar river, on the north bank of which 
the pleasant litile town of Washington is situated. As in man 
other places in this State, the Union sentiment is raisins its head, 
and a regimentof North Carolinians is rapidly forming. ‘This roused 
the anger of the Jeff. Davis fiendom, and, as our readers ere aware, 
the Mayor was lately seized in the night by some rebel troops and 
carried in irons to Thaenend, The energetic action of Gov. Clark, 
who, half rebel as he is, was not quite lost to manhood, compelled 
the Richmond Lucifer co set the abducted official at liberty. Wash- 
ington is a pleasant pdst village of 1,600 inhabitants, and will 
doubtless under the new regime become prospcrous. The bridge 
connects the town with the road to Newberne, from which city it is 
distant 30 miles. About a mile or two beyend the town the river 
branches in two directlons, one west, which is still called the lar, 
and the other north, which is known as Tranter’s Creck; out of 
Tranter’s Creck flows, to the north-east, another small stream, called 
Cherry Run. It was between these creeks that the battle or 
skirmish of Tranter’s Creek took place. The draw of the bridge 
being raised every night, our Artist says that there is po a 
goodly collection of articles of living merchandise, varying in value 
from $600 to $1,400 a-head. There, like Peris at the gates of P»ra- 
dise, they stand, awaiting the action of the National authorities, 
which gives our enterprising Artist, and no less enterprising cor- 
seupen tents of the New York press, an opportunity of a ccntraband 
chat with the contrabands. From this sable source flows much of 
the exaggerated or false news of the day, for “a cullud pusson” is 
just as much given to blunder one way as the other. Sometimes a 
regiment in his eyes is an army, and some times an army is a regi- 
ment, for both ends of the telescope are alike to him. 














SHELLING THE REBEL JACKSON’S REAR-GUARD 
ACROSS THE SHENANDOAH RIVER. 


Our Artist, Mr. Edwin Forbes, who accompanied the 
advance of Gen, McDowell's army on the 3d June, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Bayard, in the hope of intercepting the retreat of that 
adventurous rebel, Stonewall Jackson, has sent us some very inte- 
resting sketches illustrating the rapid march #& the Union troops. 
We make room for one to-day, showing the narrow escape the rear 
of the rebel army had of being cut off by Gen. Bayard’s cavalry. The 
correspondent of the New York Tribune thus describes it : 


‘Tn the saddle again at 7 o’clock, on Tuesday morning, 3d June, The 
troops have been on the march for hours, From Woodstock, which is 
rather a pleasant village, and, like all the hamlets of this valley, pic- 
turesquely planted among the hills, to Edinburgh, the advance was with- 
out incident. A military tes constructed by Banks, crossing Stony 
Creek—a swift, wide stream—is half burnt by the flying rebels; but they 
are now 80 clos¢cly pressed that they hive no time to do thoroughly 
even the work essential to their safety. In half an hour it is so far 
repaired that the infantry cross, he cavalry have already passed 
through a ford above, whieh is so deep as to be sufficiently unpleasant 
for artillery, All the ammunition is taken out, and carried over the 
bridge by hand ; then the caissons and guns go through witbout disas- 
ter, in their p: by that extraordinary profusion of oaths 
which is deemed 
rebels have again h 


delayed in crossin 
bss At Mount Gnekion 
nandoah, a river too swift 










to such efforts, Four miies beyond, the 
ery, and as our guns have been 
can Og these for their arrival. 

i be a long bridge «ver the She- 
deep to be forded. If they mean to fight 
on this side, they must loge their guns or leave the bridge un- 
harmed; and if they do the latter, their her retreat is impossible, 
for their rear-guard will be cut to pieces unless supported. Jackson is 
too good a general to accept either alternative. His artillery remained 
in position just long enough to delay the advance of Gen, Buayard’s 
cavalry, then crossed the bridge before our guns could be brought up, 
and burnt it in the face ef the cavalry which Gen, Bayard permitted to 
remain spectators on the hill, When the smoke was seen they were 
ordered forward, but arrived too late to save it. Under fire’from the 

opposite side, the Ist Pennsylvania cavalry lost ove man killed. 

“As soon as Col, Pilsen could bring up his guns, they were unlim- 
hered on either side of the road, and opened on the rebel batteries. 
Beyond the river stretches a broad plain, the further end of which 
slopes gradually up into un irregular eminence, along which the enemy 
had placed his ar illery. On its further side, and in the neighbor@ig 
woods, his troops were quietly encamped out of range, and with the 
Shenandoah river in their rear, were safe for tke night, as they eup- 
posed, and at any rate too tired to go much further. It was soon found 
that the distance was too great for our guns. Col, Albert, chief of staff, 
wae in advance, and reconnoitring the position with a soldier’s cye, 
saw that the river bends suddenly half a mile beyond the bridge, and 
sent Schirmer’s t attery to a hill on this side, which flanked the rebel 
camp, and at once forced them to withdraw to a more secure position. 
Nothing more could be done till the bridge was rebuilt, and the army 
was, therefore, halted for the night.” 

The correspondent was not aware, when he wrote the above, that 
Gen. Fremont was already engaging the enemy at the place “ four 
miles beyond where they had halted.” 
















TRANSFERRING THE UNION PRISONERS FROM THE 


U. S. STEAMER PILOT BOY 
To the United States Steamcr Cossack. ,. 


Tur special interest of Mr. Schell’s sketch is not so inuch in 
its picturesqueness, butin its pathos. Thatemphatic moment which 
liberates 400 brave soldiers from the living death of a Southern prison, 
and gives them once more to liberty and life, is full of interest to 
every true American, On Sunday, the 26th of May, about six in the 
evening, the rebel steamer, Colone! Hill, with a rebel flag and a flag 
f truce flying, was observed coming down the Tar river, towing 
behind her two flatboats. These contained 400 Union prisoncrs, 
Preparations were made to receive them, As the steamers and flat- 
hoats pass d the bridge (see page 196) the brave fellows so long pent 
up in rebel prisons saw the Old Flag, and cheer after cheer testified 

heir delight. 

As socn as the boat got near enough, Captain Stedman and two 
lieutenants, who had cherge of the prisoners, came ou shore, where 
they were received by Colonel] Potter, the military eommaider of 
Washington; Lieutenant Turner, the Provost Marshal; Captain 
Redding, of the 24th Massachusetts, the officers of the gunboat 
Louisiana and others, They were conducted to the quarters of Col. 
Potter, where all the necessary forms were gone through with. In 
the meantime the men, numbering 400, were transferred from the 
Coloncl Hill and the flats to the United States steamer Pilet Boy, 
Capt. Wilson, that was in waiting to convey them down the 
Pamlico river to the large steamer Cossack, thet w.s lying 

e'ow the blockade, Capt. Bennett not consilering the water 
to be sufficient to float his vessel. After the Pilot Boy had re- 
ceived the released prisoners the steamer went down the river, fol- 
lowed by the huzzas and “ God specd you!” of the sol-ie's on the 
dock, while the rebel tug started for her destination and disappeared 
without any notice being taken of her. The Pilot Boy expe:i need 
some little difficulty in passing through the b ockade, striki.g several 
times on the sunken piles, but through the caretulness of Capt. 
Vilson and his officers the men were p.aced «n the Cossack witho:.t 
the least accident. Once they found themselves on the deck of this 
fine vessel they proceeded to stow themselves awey for the night, 
afur partaking of refreshments. In the morning the Cossack leit fir 
Newberne, from which point they will be sent North. The balance of 
the 1,400 men will come down from Tarboro in a few days, or as fast 
us they come down from Salisbury. 








NeW MUSIC: 


‘Tne Last Words of Washington,” words by Gen. Morris, 
music by J. R. Thomae, has just mine) egy oy by Messrs. Firth, Pond 
& Co., 547 Bosdway. The title page has a fine portr..it of Washington, 

nd his “ Farewell Addrers” is priuted at the ena. 
“ Upon bis couch of death, the Champion of the Free 
Ghe e, with his parting breath, thie parting | gacy : 
Sheathed be the batth’s blade, and hushed the caunon’s thunder, 
The glorious Uxton God hati made Jet vo m n rend asunder! 
War banixh f¢6m the land, Peace cultivate with all, 
United let us stand, divided we must f li! 
Commented With our blood, the Union keep urriven, 
Wille freemen heard this counsel p 004, his spirit soared to Heaven.” 
The came firm hee aleo published, in E flat, “ Thou art so near and yet 
so far,” by Reichart, for the guitar and piano ; 
Also, “ The American Republic—Our F! ig We'll Maintain !” words by 





W. W. Seely, music by W. J. Weamnore, M.D. 
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SUMMER WATERING-PLACES—THE NEPTUNE HOTEL, JAMES WILLIS, PROPRIETOR, SEW KOCHELLE, 


THE NEPTUNE HOUSE, 
NEW ROCHELLE. 


Axsout 17 miles from 
New York city there is one 
of the most charming spots 
imaginable. It is reached 
by either railroad or steam- 
boat, and an hour by the land 
conveyance, and half as 
much again by the water 
ww ag down at New 

ochelle, a beautiiul post 
village in Westchester coun- 
ty, in the “‘Empire State” 
of New York, as the Aaron 
Burr of rebellious memory 
always would insist upon 
calling it. To say anything 
about New Rochelle would 
be to#provoke our reader's 
smile; every schoolboy 
knows that it was named 
after the Huguenot city of 
France, having been found- 
ed by refugees from that op- 
pressed community. They 
could hardly have alighted 
upon a more attractive spot, 
for it has all the freshness 
and charm of the sea without 
its storms, and all the con- 
venience of a central land 
position without its rural 
monotony. 

New Rochelle has also 
ancther advantage, not a 
very democratic one certain- 
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ly, if democracy means 
(which it doesn’t) levelling 
every thing down to a care- 
less slovenliness, which is 
the first step to squalid 
poverty; we mean New 
Rochelle is a country village 
of gentlemen’s seats, where, 
instead of ill ventilated and 
half-drained frame-houses, 
there are cottages ornée, with 
a beautiful lawn before each, 
and shrubberies and orchards 
around, connected by shady 
roads, which renders a drive 
or a stroll along them worthy 
of Arcadia. New Rochelle 
has also the equivocal honor 
of having been the home 
of Thomas Paine’s last years ; 
here his bones reposed till 
another English Radical, 
William Cobbett, carried 
them off to the land of his 
birth. There are numerous 
other historical associations 
connected with this beautiful 
watering-place, which our 
space prohibits our men- 
tioning. 

The Neptune House stands 
on a most beautiful island, 
the whole of which is occu- 
pied with the hotel and its 
grounds, including a splen- 
did billiard-room, baths, 
stables—in a word, every- 
thing to render the life of a 
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civilized being delightful. 
where is a compactness 
about it, which, without 
circumscribing the feel- 
ing of freedom, reners 
it all the more homelike. 
ts accommodations and 
comforts are unsurpassed 
by any hotel in the coun- 
try, and its nearness to 
New York city gives it 
peculiar advantages. Of 
its proprietor, Mr. James 
Willis, it would be em- 
barrassing to speak with- 
out appearing to over- 
step the truth, were his 
reputation not so perma- 
nentiy established; but 
his name is so well-known 
to stand for all that is 
liberal, courteous and at- 
tentive, that we have the 
less hesitation in adding 
our commendation to the 
general voice. In every 
department his zealous 
care and sagacity are ap- 
parent. The culinary de- 
partment is under the 
superintendence of a 
first-class French cook, 
with an efficient staff, 
which, as Soyer said, is 
far more essential to 
the happiness of the com- 
munity than the world 
generally concedes. 

With the internal com 
forts of the Neptune 
House the surroundings 
are in full accord. The 
scenery around is varied 
and beautiful, the drives 
are magnificent, and the 
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DODGE.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH LN ILE 


POSSESSION OF HIS FAMILY. 


shady lanes and grassy slopes provocative of morning and moon- 
It is also the favorite stopping-place of the yachts, 


light strolls. 
affording a safe and commodious 
harbor. Here also the visitors 
can enjoy sea-bathing in perfec- 
tion, while the fishing and boat- 
ing are excellent. Indeed, it has 
been Mr. Willis’s studious effort 
to give to the Neptune House all 
the advantages of a large metro. 
politan hotel with the pleasures 
of the country. 


The passage to New Rochelle 
by water is very agreeable, the 
time occupied being from one and 
a half to two hours, and the 
scenery on the East river is very 
varied and romantic; Ravens- 
wood, Astoria and Hurl Gate are 
passed, until in due time the 
fairy-like island on which stands 
our friend Willis’s hotel is reach- 
ed. In the vicinity of this island 
are others, on which wealthy 
men have erected beautiful seats ; 
among these is Mr. Schmidt’s, 
the Prussian Consul, and not far 
off, on the mainland, is Mr. 
Leland’s splendid mansion. Mr. 
Whitlock has also a handsome 
country seat in the neighbor- 
hood, 


We must not forget to mention 
Mr. Willis’s stables. He has 
some very fast horses, and de- 
lights in making his guests ac- 
quainted with their merits. 


One word more and we have 
done, The beautiful fast steamer 
he Island City starts from Pier 
No. 32, East river, at four o’clock 
every afternoon, except Sunday. 
It leaves New Rochelle in the 
morning in time to reach New 
York by ten o’clock, to consult 
commercial convenience. The 
New Haven trains leave 27th 
street almost every hour, and the 
4th Avenue cars take you to the 
L.epot. Nothing, therefore, can 
xceed the accessibility of this 
beautiful country resort. 





O17. NG THE STARS AND STRIPES BY THE UNION TROOPS ON THE CORONA FEMALE COLLEGE, CORINTH, MISS(SSIPPI.—-/ ROM 
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REBELS, AND THE GUNS FISHED UP FROM "HE SUN' EN VESSELS, 


GOISPORT NAVY YARD. 


Remains of the Frigates. 


also all to the vessels, stores, etc., there, and it had burnt on too long 
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VIEW IN GOSPORT NAVY YARD, SHOWING THE WALLS OF THE YARD PIFRC#D FOR MUSKETRY, TH@® RUINS OF THE WORKSHOPS BURNED BY THE 
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to render the efforts of 
our men to save them 
of any avail. The burnt 
ruins of the frigates Dela- 
ware and Columbus pre- 
sented a melancholy spec - 
tacle, of which our = Al 
can judge for themselves. 
They were very nearly 
ready for sea; we there- 
fore did not occupy Nor- 
folk a day too soon. 


Guns Fished up from 
the Wrecks, &c. 


If the rebels thought 
they were burying for 
ever the armaments of 
the vessels they had first 
stolen and then destroyed, 
they were very much mis 
taken, for with their 
usual energy our troops 
went to work, and many 
of the guns were recovered 
in avery fewdays. They 
have been ranged in a 
grim row, pointing at the 
charred ruins of the Navy 
Yard and its adjoining 
buildings. That the Con- 
federates had contem- 
plated a desperate defence 
is evidenced by the loop- 
holes made in the walls 
for musketry firing, as 
our Artist has sketched. 
Hitherto the rebels have 
expended ve much 
labor in preparing to do 
nothing. 


~GENERAL G. M. DODGE. 


‘ Ts gallant soldier, one of the youngest of our Brigadier- 
In their retreat from Norfolk the rebels set fire to the Navy Yard, and |*Generals, was born in Danvers, Massachusetts, in 1831, and was 
carefully educated. Having from his earliest years a predilection for 
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THE WAR IN NORTH CAROLINA—BRIDGE OVER THE TAR RIVER, NEAR WASHINGTON—THE DRAW OPEN-——A PARTY OF CONTRABANDS IN 
WAITING ON THE OTHER SIDE—SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS PUMPING THEM FOR INTELLIGENCE.—-3ROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL] 


ARTIST, J. H. SCHELL.—SEE PAGE 208. 
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A +KETCH 


a soldier’s life, in 1851 he was a 
diligent attendant of the Military 
School at Norwich, then under 
the direction of the late Capt. 
Partridge, one of the most popu- 
lar and successful of our teachers. 
After becomin thoroughly 
grounded in mi a science, 
young Dodge went to Illinois and 
devoted himself to Civil Engineer- 
ing, in which profession he rapid- 
ly obtained a high position, and 
superintended the building of one 
of the most important railroads 
in that State. For his services 
there he received a vote of thanks 
from the Corporation of the town 
where it had its terminus. He 
then emigrated to Iowa, where 
he engaged in mercantile pursuits. 
From these dreams of gain he 
was aroused by the President’s 
Proclamation of April, 1861, to 
which he immediately responded 
by offering his services to the 


Government. His enervy and 
knowledge of the scienc of war 
placed him in the com . and of 


the 4th Iow:. zegiment, and Col, 


Dodge’s regiment so u became 
famous for its discipline. At the 
bat'le of Pea Kil e he com- 
manded a division, and distin- 


guished himself oy his coolness, 
daring and skill. Always at the 
head of his troops, with hundreds 
falling around him, his escape 
from death wa; truly wonderful, 
since it is well known the rebels 
pay particular attention to pick- 
ing off our oflicers. Towards the 
close of the day, however, hia 
horse was shot under him, and 
he was thrown from it with such 
violence that one of his ribs was. 
broken and his hand dislocated 

For his services in this hard 
fought field he was made a Brig 

adier-General. 











WANDERING MOONBEAMS. 


OVER fields of thymy blossom, 
Over beds of dewy flowers, 
Now upon the streamlet’s bosom, 
Now within the whispering bowers, 
Soft and slow 
The moonbeams go 
Wand:+ring on through midnight hours. 


Lightly o’er the crested billow 
Where fhe meow ins waters flow, 
Where the seabird flads her pillow, 

There the glistening mogdbeams go: 
Soft and slow, 
Soft and slow, 
Ever wandering, soft and glow. 





MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL. 


ITALIAN Overs, 14TH StReET.—Mr. Ullman’s experiment, 
of giving a large amount of enjoyable entertainment for avery small sum, 
has proved a success, if we may judge by the “ppsovence of the audiences. 
An entire Italian Opera, performed by exccllent artists, piano recita- 
tions by Gottschalk and magical wonders by Hi , all on one even- 
ing, with the admission price at 50 cents, for an altogether 
too powertul for the aimusement-sceking public to . 

The first night was signalized by the eppeauanes at Madame Comte 
Borchard, formerly prima donna at the New Opera House, in 
the character of Lucrezia Borgia, supported by Madame d’Augri and 
Signori Brignoli, Susini and Barili. Years ago, | ¢ Borehard 
would have been a star of great magnitude here, but et this time her 
position is necessarily, from her artistic status, less pretentious. She 
is a well-educated singer, possessing much executive power and con- 
siderable compass of voice. But the freshness of her voice as past 
uway, and whatever its quality may have been, it is now neither sono- 
rous nor sympathetic. It is simply brilliant, aad effective in 
jloriture, lacks weight and tone for expression of passion and emotion. 
Her acting is more demonstrative than graceful, and there is no appear- 
ance of genuine impulse to excuse, by its eharm and force, the want of 
artistic tinish. Madame Borchard is a good and careful singer, but can- 
not hold position as the leading attraction at our Opera House. 
She was kindly received, and was accorded the meed of approbation her 
efforts deserved. 

Mudame @Angri rendered the part of Orsini important. She ix so 
admirable an artist that no star can eclipse her rays, and she is a dan- 
gerous foil to mediocrity. Most of the music she sang delightfully, but 
we must take exception to her rendering of the Brindisi. It was mere- 
tricious in every respect, aad we can only place its overdone claptrap 
style of execution to the eccentricity of genius, It must have shocked 
her fine artistic sensibility, and she must have pitied the audience which 
accorded it an undeserved encore. 

The other artists have go frequently sustained tht same réles at the 
Academy, that we need not particularise their performance. 

On Thursday evening, the pleasant opera of “‘ Martha” attracted a 
brilliant audience, It was very strongly cast, the principsl] characters 
being sustained by Miss Kellogg, Madame d’Angri, Brignoli and Susini. 
With such a distribution the performance could hardly fail to be a 
Buccess. . 

On Friday evening, Madame Hermann, the Wife of the great Prestidi- 

tateur, was introduced to the public in the character of Marie, in “ La 

‘iwlia det Reggimento.” From the peculiar tone of the announcements 
respecting the debut of this lady, we are in doubt as to her positioun— 
whether it is amateur or professional, We will, therefore, give the lady 
the benefit of the doubt, and treat her en amateur, She has a very 
pleasing personal appearance, is lively and piquant in her manner, and 
dresses in admirable taste. She acts with freedom and grace, and treads 
the stage with an air of lady-like assurance, She would certainly make 
her mark as au actress. Her voice iv not deficient in melodiousness; 
indeed, it is quite plexsing in ey when not overtaxed, But the exi- 
gencies of even a comic opera in go vast a theatre are too trying for a 
voice of such limited power, and the natural resultsensued. In striving 
to make herself heard, in endeavoring to fill the huge opera-house, her 
voice, exerted beyond her soem, Senase and sharpened to an ex- 
tent quite painful to listen to, Through whole passages this defect was 
apparent, and completely destroyed the effect she endeavored to achieve. 
We cousider this as the result of a false position. In a smaller area it 
would not probably have appeared, for her voice would not have been 
overtaxed, and we think it a pity that she should have appeared under 
euch disadvantageous circumstances. We regret it the more because 
she is a well-educated singer and has achieved much exeellenece in the 
art; but while we compliment her upon much that she did, we are com- 
pelled to chronicle her debut as only a very moderate suceess—or ri ther 
as au indulgeut hearing courteously extended to a very amiable and 
charming lady. 

‘The mutince on Saturday was a great success. The other opcra nights 
were devoted to “ Il Trovatore” and “ Linda di Chamounix,” the last 
night, Weda sday, being devoted to the benefit of the manager, Mr. 
Vilman, the result of which ovation we have not yct learned. 

Gottschalk performed several times on each opera t and at the 
matincée, and we need hardly add that his peeuliar and 4 6 playing 
formed the crowning beauty of each formance. ‘(iottechalk as u 
pianist stands alone; he imitates no one; he 14 a disciple of no school, 
but is in fact—Gottschalk. He stands in the foremost rank of living 
pianists, and is one of three or four who, by their mental idiosyncracies, 
are acknowledged as original. In this oe peculiar palamiion, for he 
is his own interpreter; and we listen withlelight to the living thoughts 
as fresh and fervid, as they flow in melodious numbers, as.at moment 
of their creation, It is a high privilege to listen to the exquisite recita- 
ations of Moreau Gottschalk. 

The great magician Hermann added not a little to the pleasure of this 


short opera season, by bis gentlen manner of thro everybody 
into a profound state of bewildering # . -His trieks are past 
understanding, and they are executed with soumnchwmonch: lance and 


such a degree of clegant case, that, like the public, weeaskforno ex 
planation, being content to believe that all his tricks are facts and not 
delusions. 


Nrxon’s CREMORNE GaRDENS—PALAcE Or Music.—This 
most beautiful place of pene resort is now fairly under way. It has 
gone through a week of most discouraging weather, but the beauty of 
the place and its varied and brilliant entertainments have attracted targe 
and brilliant audiences every evening. As soon as fair and reliable 
wether seta in, we have no doubt but that it will be crowded to its 
utmost limits, The concertsin the Palace of Music are really admirable. 
Carlotta Patti sings most brilliantly and eg een and is ably sup- 
ported by Madame Strakosch and Signori Sbriglia and Ardavani. 
homas Baker leads an excellent orchestra with his accustomed ability, 
and accompanies the vocalists with great care and judgment. 

After the concert the grand ballet entertainment begins, with Isabel 
Cuabas, the brilliant donseuse, as the leading attraction, supported by 
several excellent artists, and a most effective corps de ballet. This is 
indeed a very fascinating performance, and of its class is superior to 
anything in the country, 

At the close of the ballet the promenade concert in the Garden begins. 
It ia conducted’ by Thomas Baker, who has selected some of the best 
instrumental soloists in the city as members of his band. The selections 
are of alight and pleasing character, many of the pieces by Thowas Baker 
himself, und igrm a delicious aecompanimentto a quict stroll about the 
beautiful grounds. After the promenade concert the performance iu the 
Equestrian School commences, Here Madame Louise Tournaire reigns 
supreme, and her bold and graceful horsemanship is the theme of uni- 
versal admiration, and the subject of considerable envy among the fair 
sex geuerally. There are besides many admirable riders and those who 
do extraordinary feats of strength, agility and juggling, but the Tour- 
naire is the bright particular star, and the observed of all observers, 
We are inclined to think that an entertainment comprising all the 
features above enumerated must attract public attention, and draw to 
Cremorne Gardeus a constant influx of visitors from the best classes of 
society. Such «a resort we have long wanted, and now that the want has 
been supplied, and in a form 60 admirable in every respect, we hope that 
the public will extend to it that liberal encouragement which alone can 
enable the proprietor to mect the extraordinary expenses entailed by 
the first-class entertainments he has supplied. 


WaLvack’s THeatTReE.—The Florences have entered the 
second week of their sammer season, and go far their success has been 
flattering aud substantial. They have engaged an excellent company, 
and the pieces they have selected are well calculated to please the public 
taste, Besides those laughter-provoking pieces which Mr. Mrs. 
Florence have made their own, and in which pagent sees pe | talents are 
displayed to the greatest advantage, they have produeed, for the first 
time in this couutry, a very clever and laughable burlesque on Bulwer’s 
play, The Lady of Lyons.” It is utterly impossible to convey the 
faintest idea of the jokes in this “‘ summer edition” of the “‘ Lady of 
Lyons.” Witticism follows witticism with a rapidity almost bewilder- 
ing, and he who can catch the point of all as they fly by must have a 
keen perception and a nimble wit himaclf, There 1s one drawback, 
which many will experience, that a considerable number of the best hits 
are local to the atmosphere of London, and are not readily compre- 
hended by our people; still this is a small mtter whert the wit is so 
abouncing. Florence plays Beauseant, Mrs, Florence Claude-Melnotte- 
Napoleon-Bonaparte, and Davidge the Widow Melnotte—the other 
eharseters being ably sustained. Mrs. Florence looked most charming 
as Claude, and acted and sang with a spirit brimful of fun. Florence 
was irresistibly droll as Beauseant, and Davidge as the ‘* Widow ” 
divided the honors in the excellence of his burlesque and in the appre- 
ciation of the audience, 

The piece is well put upon the stage, and besides other features of 
attraction has a corps de bullet of very handsome young ladies, who 
exceute several curious and pleasing dances in very excellent style, to 


the iafinite delight of the spectators, Judging by the laughter and 
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applause, the burlesque has made a hit with the public, and will proba- 
bly Lave a long career of success. It is performed every evening. 


Winter Garpren.—The “ Wizard’s Tempest” has burst 


upon the public, and has raised a considerable dustin the way of excite- 
ment. Albeit Sunkespeare is a su too serious to jest upon, we for- 
ive the sacrilege for the fun of .. Pheplot of the burlesque 


defies description, and is luckily so deliciously, 
need of it. It is a superb incomprehensi 
the funnier it becomes. It has fallen yaeit were, by blind luck; 
but the unconscious author, Mr. Chas. Gayler, has made the most of the 
accident, and woven the stray threads into a series of funniments which 
ure irresistibly humorous—a labor. motto be la at, if one undertook 
to do it one’s self. The hite are ‘broad ; some droll, some 
patriotic, and each by turns roared ator eee eated tothe echo. That 
the piece is a success is certain, for the pul have taken hold of it, and 
it may therefore be considered in-safe bands. A 

‘The leading attraction, after the great Wizard himeelf, is Miss Emily 
Thorne, from the Adelphi Theatre, Loudon. She is emphatically an 
attraction, being young, beautiful and accomplished. She is a charming 
blonde, with a wealth of flowing hair, a bright, intelligent countenance 
and a tall and graceful figure. She has every requisite to attract an 
delight an audience, and is destined, we think, to beeome one of the 
most popuiar actresses in the country. She has a melodious voicc, and 
sings and speaks well, enunciating distinetly and with a point and em- 
phasis very rarely heard. She is full of lite and vi ¥, graceful in 
action, and her fun is piquant without broad, and goals without 
being boisterous or unladylike. She is ly a great acquisition 
to our dramatic ranks, and will, we are confident, make a distinguished 
mark in other and higher walks of her 

The burlesque was capitally acted t 
Miss lone Burke and Messrs. Burnett Hemple being deserving of 
special and commendatory mention. Little Flora Anderson brings do 
the house nightly by the spirited singin 
“Glory Hallelujah!” The getting up of the piece . 
The new scenery is a marked feature, and ite rare beauty has called forth 
the unanimous praise of the press, and receives a hearty acknowledg- 
ment from the audience every t. The artist, Mr. Hayes, has wou 
by this work a brilliant and enviable reputation. The dresses and all 
the appointments are gorgeous, and the supernumerary liter- 
ally overflow the stage, so liberal has the management been in every 
point which could add an attraetion to the performanee. We anticipate 
that the “* Wizard’s Tempest” will have a long run—a suceess which its 
attractiveness and its excellence im every respect most riehly merit. 


Nipio’s Ganpen.—Auber’s opera of the * Syren” has been 
produced in musical dramatic form at this establishment, and has met 
with a fair share of success. The burden of the performance rests 
entirely upon Miss Kichings: she is, in fact, the opera, for certainly 
those whg support lier vocally do not assist her. It is hardly eredible 
that nothihg better in the way of English singers can be procured than 
those we are doomed to hear with Miss Richings. If that department is 
80 barren of decent voices, not to gay artists, why not get Signor Quiuto, 
who is « good singer, a clever actor, and cau sing English well enough 
for all practical purposes. An opera with one singer only is certaiuly 
ananomaly, whieh, if curious, is nut agreeable, and we are satisfied that a 
change must be effected to win the favor of the public for the piecee One 
swallow docs not make « summer, nor does one singer make an opera. 
Charming as Mises Richings is, and careful and earnest as are her en- 
deavors to please, unassisted vocally, she cannot carry through the in- 
terminable and too often barren dialogue. ‘The public wearies ot 
it, for it is neither one thing nor the other. We commend to Miss Rich- 
ings this view of the case; if our suggestions are attended to the sucecs 
which has heretofore crowed her career may continue unbroken for 
some weeks. Of her own efforts we can only speak in terms of praise. 
Those excelleut actors, Messrs. KE. L. Davenport, Gilbert aud Richings, 
did all they had to do well, but could not overcome the inertia of the 
hybrid musica) drama, 


LAURA Keene’s Tuvatre.—The new piece produced by 
Miss Maggie Mitchell at this establishment, called “ Fanchon; or, the 
Cricket,” hus proved a great success. It is a viilage age! with super- 
stitious ingredients, and full of deep human interest, in which pure and 
passionate love is sown in sorrow, developed amid misfortunes and per- 
fected through trials which purify and ennoble. 

Miss Magyig Mitchell is the heroine, aud depicts a quaint and most 
difficult character with a power and originality of conception which 
could only be reached through the possession of genius. In the first 
act she is a despised and neglected child, the scoff and scorn of the vil- 
luge, because she is the grand-daughter of a reputed witch. Unloved 
and unloving, though yearning for love, she pays back scorn for scorn. 
Wild and eliish in her niture, she is reckless of appearances, but the 
pure, deep, true heart of woman is concealed beneath the outside ra 28, 
ind the mask which barely conceals the wretchedness of her soul. The 
bold and startling couception of this phase of the character must be seen 
to be fully renlized, Ithas no paralicl in its singularity ; it is amixture of 
the homely trayic aud the weird comic, andis. extraordinary ip its charm 
and power. Her dance in the moonlight with her own shadow, is full 
of wild, elfish abandon, and is the most real piece of feverish excitement 
that we ever witnessed. The development of this chayacter by the 
magic touchstone of love is well conceived, and is worked out by Miss 
Mitchell with touching tenderness and gentleness, and with a purely 
womanly appreciation of a nature striving to make itself worthy of the 
be oe of its love. 

liss Maggie Mitchell undoubtedly p s genius; she can origin- 
ate, and she shows an Carnestness of purpose that must enable her to 
achieve a bigh pos'tion in her profession. Her exubcrance needs tam- 

down, her poses require more study, and her elocution is often de- 
fective; but these are taults incident to her youth, and will disappear 
as her attention is directed to them by judictous critieiem. At sent 
they are faults for critical discernment, but they do not overshadow thc 
striking and rare excellence of her per tion. We nd this 
rising yourg actress to the patronage of our readers; all who see her 
will experience « sensation new and deli htful. She has mude a suc- 
cess, and is nightly ealled before the curtain repeatedly. The piece was 
well acted throughout, and continues to attract crowded audiences, 


Barxwuw’s Museum.—The great baby-show has concluded, 
after crowding the Museum all day long fortwo weeks. It was certainiy 
a great success, and Barnum reaped a golden reward for his energy and 
enterprise. As a manager, Mr. Barnum is never at a loss; the excite 
ment attendant upon one novelty has scarcely subsided before the inter- 
est is revived by something new and startlivg. So with the close of the 
baby-show the visitors of the Museum are presented with a new and 
interesting moral drama, called “ Gwynneth Vaughan ; or, The Fate of a 
Coquette.” It is produced with the whole acting strength of the estab- 
lishment, and new and beautiful seenery, dresses and music have been 
poeparse to render it wT attractive. ‘*Gwynneth Vaughan” will 
be performed in the Lecture Room every afternoon at three o'clock, and 
oy evening at a quarter to eight, together with the amusing farce, 
“A Journey to Richmond.” Commodore Nutt—the $30,000 Commodore 
—still holds his levees,and charms the crowded assemblages by his 
vivacious and witty conversation. A new juvenile wonder, Master 
Waller, also docs extraordinary things for a child hardly six years old, 
We advise all who intend visiting the Museum to be eure to be present 
when the monster serpents are fed, The interesting ceremony takes 
place at 2 7, M. every day. 


Miss BarremMaN—Her Success in Brookiyn.—After the 
close of Miss Buteman’s six weeks triumphant engagement at Winter 
Garden, she gave, at the solicitation of many friends, one performance 
at the Aeademy of Music, Brooklyn. She selected for the occasion, 
Sheridan Knowles’s play, *“‘ The Hunchback,” and drew around her an 
excellent company as support. The character of Julla is one of Miss 
Bateman’s most strikiug and powerful personations—the one, indeed, in 
which she first impressed the New York — with the force of her 
genius. Itis hardly necessary to say that her personation of Julia, in 
Brooklyn, created as profound a sensation and as fervid an enthusiasm 
as it did in New York ; for we are satisfied seat, go where she will, her 
abounding genius will make itself felt, and that the more highly refined 
her audiences the more signal will be her triumphs. Her success was 
80 unequivocal and the desire to see her again so general, that apon 
a request made by a number of the most prominent citizens of Brooklyn, 
Miss Bateman made arrangements for two more performances at the 
Academy of Music, which resulted brilliantly for her reputation, and 
successtully in every other respect. 

We understand that Miss Bateman will not act again until the fall 
season, when she will appear again at Winter Garden, assisted by a 
powerful company. We shall hail her coming. 
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HOISTING THE UNION PLAG. ON THE CORONA 
FEMALE COLLEGE, CORINTH. 


Ovr excellent Special Artist, Mr. Henri Lovie, in his last 
dispatch says: ‘It was a great disappointment to Gen. Pope and 
the army in general that they took Corinth without bagging the 
rebel army, or at least the greater part of it.” We publish a sketch 
of the hoisting of the stars and stripes on the Female College of 
Corinth. The Herald correspondent gives the following account of 
the dismal appearance of the abandoned city : 





““Thave been along the whole linc. It is a scene of ruin and deso- 
lation. Corinth is not demolished, but it is very much deteriorated, 
aboutas bad as the Coriath of old. ‘here are tents st ll anstruck on 
the numberless hills that.eabound here. A hospital—lt presume it is a 
hospitel—of tents, some hundred in number, are south of the town, but 
1 am told they are vacant. In the town the scene is dismal indecd— 
nothing is occupied, all is vacant. The flag of the 39th is fiying over a 
depopulated city. Inthe fields north of the town, where the rebel camps 
have been, there are the common evidences of their late presence, but 


pothing uncommon, Arms arc being picked up in all parts of the field. 








Se ——— 


A few picces of artillery have fallen into our possession, and a few hun- 
dred prisoners, who, if the truth were known, are deserters. Cavalry 
has gone in pursuit of the rebels, but I know not with what success. 
There is reason te be contented with what we have gained. Dislodging 
them from the ‘ works’? which they hove at this point is an achievement 
which, under the circumstances, there is reason for Gen. Halleck to 
pride himself upon.” 


a a a a ee 


BOOK NOTICES. 


LYRICS FOR FreEDOM, AND OTHER POEMS, under the Aus- 
pices of the Continental Club, Caricton, Publisher, New York. 


This book was conscientiously put into competent hands for notice, 
with the following result, as conveyed in a note to the editor: 

“The book is the dullest and most uninspiring collection of ‘ Lyrics 
for Freedom’ I ever saw, and I am candidly of opinion that if the Lyrics 
had not been published under the auspices of the Continental Club, 
they would never have been published at all. The bad predominate, 
the indifferent are many, the good I cannot find.” 





= 


PERSONAL. 


Cou. Gro. F. Surriey, of Muine, who is at present Mili- 
tary Commandant of New Orleans, has, upon the recommendation of 
Gen. Butler, been appointed Military Governor of Louisiana. Col. 
Shepley is regarded as the ablest lawyer of his age in Maine, 


Cou. Joun R. Kenry, of the Ist Maryland Regiment, who 
was wounded and taken prisoner at the late battle at Front Royal, was 
released on his parole, and has returned to Baltimore. He is much pros- 
trated from the effects of a sabre wound on his head and subsequent ex- 
posure, but the brave and skilful officer will, it is hoped, after a few 
days of quiet and rest, be sufficiently restored to resume active duty 
ufter he shall have been exchanged. 


Gen. Sitas Casey, who commanded one of the divisions 
in the battle near Richmond, is 1 West Point graduate of the class of 
1822. He served with credit in the Florida war, and also under Gen. 
Worth, in the Mexican war. He was severely wounded in the battle of 
Cherubuseo and Contreras, while leading a gallant attack of the stormers 
ou the enemy’s works. For his services in Mexico he wis brevcted 
Lieufenant-Colonel. In August last he was made a Brigadier-General 
of volunteers from Rhode Island. 


Mr. Wrient, of Wechawken, gave an al fresco entertain- 
ment to the Sunday School children of Trinity Church, Hoboken, last 
week. The innocent festivities were continued with great spirit till the 
evening, when the young visitors were sent home in the stages. Mr. 
Melliss was master of the ccremouies, and greatly contributed t the 
success of the day. Mr. Wright threw open his magnilicent gallery of 
pentnge, among which is Rosa Bouheur’s masterpiece of the Horse 

air. 





A vrETITION has been presented in Congress from 62: 
citizens of Cincinnati, Obio, asking for the expulsion of the Hon. C. 1. 
Vallandigham from the House ot Representatives, the petitioners bi- 
lieving hin, as they declare, to be a traitor to his country and a disgrace 
to the State of Ohio. 

‘Tne American Academy of Arts and Sciences, by a 
unanimous vote, have awarded the Rumford Medal to Capt. Ericsson, 
tor his discoveries and improvements in the application of caloric. The 
award is highly honorable, both to the Academy and to the recipient of 
this appropriate and well-merited honor. 

GEN. SUMNER’s passage of the Chickahominy river, on the 
first day of the battle of Fair Oakes, was on@of the most daring and suc- 
cessful operations of the war, The correspondent of the New York 
World says: “If it astonished the enemy, then, to learn that he had 
crossed, it is equally surprising to us now to learn how he did it, Hig 
rearmost battery wagons had searcely been hauled off the floating and 
perilous causeway of logs before the rushing waters swept the timbers 
away, making huge gape in the work, and rendering that avenue of 
approach entirely useless.’ 

Gen. O. M. Mircue recently telegraphed to Mr. Stanton 


for instructions in regard to bridge-r urners and guerillas, The Secre- 
tary’s answer was specific: ‘* Let them swing !” 





INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 


DEATH OF A REBEL DUELIST.—A duel was fought at Dover, 
near Fort Donelson, on the 1ith of May, in which Wm. 'T’. Casto, the 
challenger, was mortally wounded by his opponent, Col. Leonidas Met- 
calfe, Casto was one of the eight Sccessionisis of Maysville (Ky.) who 
were arrested last winter by Col. Metcalfe, under orders from Gen. 
Nelson, Most of these prisoners were released some three months ago, 
upon taking the oath of allegiance; but Casto, refusing to swear with 
the others, was retained in Fort Lafayette until about a month since, 
when, getting tired of prison life, he took the oath of allegiance, and thus 
reg.ined his liberty, Knowing of no better way to wreak his vengeance 
upon the Union men, he sent Col. Metcalfe a challenge, which was 
wey oo A accepted. The day before the duel came off, the parties went 
over from Maysville across the river to Aberdeen, where the authoritics 
arrested Castro, putting him under bonds not to fight in Ohio. The 
parties then arrapged to meet the next day in Kentucky, on the shore 
just below Dover, and then and there to give and take the satisfaction 
sought. ‘The time having arrived, they met, and at the first fire Casto 
fell, ashot going through his body from side to side, just below his 
heart. Metcalfe was unharmed, The affair passed off without any 
undue excitement, but had a salutary effect in cooling down ‘ Secesh*” 
to the point of endurance, 


“MILK AND Honry.”—The correspondent of the World 
with Gen. McClellan’s army reports the following incident: “ A com- 
pany of 100 rebels, belonging to the 2sth North Carolina regimeut, got 
separated from the balance in their confused retreat. They put up ior 
the night in a ravine near Hanover Court House, aud just in the rear of 
a wealthy rebel’s house. He found them, aud sent out to them bread 
mi.k and other luxuries. An old and wise-headed darkey likewise foun 
them. His master threatened 100 bareback lashes if he revealed their 
hiding-place, The darkey thought he would try it on. So he came up 
to camp and communicated his information. A squad of cavalry were 
sent out, and 100 rebels, with arms in their hands, were sent in. Ola 
Uncle Ned is gazing at the North star, and thinking of the 10 lashes he 
didn’t get.” 


REBEL RuyMrs.—A correspondent of the Evening Post, 
who visited Fort St. Philip, at the mouth of the Mississippi river, after 
its capture by the National forecs, observed there two 10-inch mortars 
marked ‘‘ Boston,” and one 13-inch mortar dated “ 1806.” The large 
mortar had been rendered useless by its own recoil after two or three 
rounds. On a fragment of paper found near it was the following 
doggrel: 





‘QO, mortar, you hadn't orter 
Smash your bed, kick heels overhead, 
And then cease to speak— 
But shonid have becu awake 
And made the earth quake 
With a bursting shell to send him to hell, 
The lying Yankee sneak.” 

Fate oF A Traitor.—Walking through one of the most 
pleasant of Huutsville’s beautiful streets, to-day,the bare and blackened 
walls of a once-splendid house presevied themselves to my view. ‘The 

entleman at my side remarked there is a sad history connected with 

ose ruins. The man who owned the property was a few weeks since 
second in influence to no one in the South; with a lovely family, a tho- 
rough education and great wealth. It seemed that nothing was lacking 
to —— his earthly happiness. In one short month he was hurled 
from his high position of influence in Davis’s Cabinet; his two young 
sone were lying dangerously wounded in the Corintin hospitals; his city 
and country mansions laid waste by an incendiary torch; an exile from 
his home, hougeless, wifeless, Pop: Walker is turned adrift upon the 
cold charities of a people whom he had been instrumental in deceiving 
into a cruel rebellion. How emblematic of Gen. Walker’s fortunes are 
these desola'e walls !—Huntsrille Cor. Cin. Gazette. 


A Suarrsyuootrrn.—The Corinth correspondent of the 
World tells this story : 

“1 was surprised to discover among our pickets a silver-headed and 
wrivkled old gentleman, who showed as much pleasure and excitement 
in his work as any of us that were young. He had a charming and at- 
tractive old face, and I was soon wrapt up in the story of his eventful 
and adventurous life. 

“ He had been in two wars—the Florida and the Mexican. Has fought 
in eight Indian battles and fourothers. In Florida he was always deep 
as any in the jeopardous cmwployment of picket, spy and scout. The 
life always had an attraction ior him that he could not overcome. And 
now, although past three score, and worn with much serving, he fol- 
lows a regiment irom ¢ hoi’ec, and shares its jiazards and is hardships 
with undiminished relish. His time of service in the rcgular army had 
expired, and between the great hate he had for the relellion and the 
great love that povsesses lim for the experience of a soldier, there 
was no escape for him from the army of volunteers. 

“The oli patriot pickct yields to none yet in accuracy of aim, and 
gives many a valuable lesson in the art of bringing dowa his species to 
the juvenile fishere of men cround him,” 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
Late W. FORSYTH & CO., 
100,060 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, COLD PENS, 
BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENT’S PINS, 
SLEEV E-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC., 

ETC,, 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 
vilue, and not to be paid for until you know what you 
are to get. Send for circular, containing full list 
and particulars; or see our advertisement in Mrank 
Leslie's, of June 21, No, 350, page 391. 
J.H.WINSLOW & Co., 
P. O. Box 5029 208 Broadway, New York. 


351 
y Established in 1822, 


THE ALBION, ‘artasised tn 


NEWS, POLITICS, ORITICISM, 
GENERAL LITERATURE 





A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


Price $3 peR ANNUM; 6 CENTS PER CoPY. 
Send for Specimen Copics, with price, to the 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Beekman 8t., N. ¥ 
P. S.—Single Copies of the celebrated Albion Steel 
Engravings, $3; half-dozen or morc, $2 per Copy. 
Sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States. 


The Early Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 

And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 

Youth, just published by DR, STONE, Physician to 

the l'roy Lung and Hygienic Institute, 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion, 

A@- Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N.Y 337-50 


z 90 0 F. 
“The American Odd Fellow,” 


A Monthly Magazine, devoted to disseminating a 
knowledge of the Sentiments, Principles, Operations 
and Condition of the INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD 
FELLOWS, 

Published monthly, at ONE DOLLAR a year (paya- 
ble in advance), by JOHN W. ORR, P.G., 

Pp, O. Box 4217. No. 75 Nassau St., New York, 





ELLIOT’S POCKET REVOLVER. 


A MOST POWERFUL 
ARM which can be carried 
constantly about the person 
without inconvenience or 
danger. Length four inches 
searcely more than that of 
It is the most 





the barrels. 
> compact, safe and powerful 
Pocket Revolver ever made; weighs only eight ounces, 
eharged with cartridges, which can be purchased in 
hardware stores, each barrel rifled, gain twist and 
sighted. Will penetrate one inch of pine at 150 yards. 
“aay~ Send for Illustrated Circular. 
tetail price, Plated Frame, with 100 cartridges, $10 00 
- ‘* Blued Frame, “ ‘“ “ 50 
T. W. MOORE, 


Trade supplied, 
426 Broadway, New York, 


SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 
121 NAssAvu St., NEw YORK, 
General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealers 
and Booksellers. 
Everything required by the trade supplied at the 
lowest rates, 0000 


TIFFANY & CO., 
LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art 


and Luxury. 
No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW Yor«K, 


Hovsk 1N Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO, 





Commercial Travellers Wanted.—l arge 
Commission; honorable business. Circular Sent. 
A. W. HARRISON, Philadelphia. WG-55 


8 wrhat is It 2?” (Book) sent by mail for 10 ets. 
Box 1771, New Haven, Conn, “50-72 


$15 to $20 per Week made by our Agents; 
clear profits, 80 per cent, For particulars inclose red 
stamp to Box 101, care of Mr, MILLER, Broadway 
Post Office, New York. 349 





Wanted.—SomMeTHING New—* EmrLoyMent!’ 
« EMPLOYMENT !”—Male and Female Agents wanted 
in every town and city in the United States. $20 to 
#40 per month can be made, and no humbug. Busi- 
ness easy and respectable. It requires a very smal! 
capital, and will not interfere with other employment. 
This is no book agency nor humbug of any kind. No 
pares will regret having sent for this information, 
et his employment be what it may. Full particulars 
given to all who inclose a three-cent postage stamp, 
and address HARVEY BROWN & CO., Amoskeag, 
N. H. JAS-51 


Vo You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


M* Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, 
post free, to any address on receipt of an order, 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., New York, 





TO ALL WANTING FARMS. 


Large and thriving Settlement of VINELAND. Rich 
Soil, Good Crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, etc., to be 
seen, Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 
climate, 20 acres tract at from &'5 to #20 per acre, 
myable within four years. Good scheols and society. 

lundreds are settling. Apply toCHAS.K LANDIS, 
I’. M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland ?uvra/ sent free. 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Aq. Ed. Tribuye 

“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level position, and suitable condition for plea- 
sant farming, that we know of this side of the Western 
prairies,” 351-4 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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- FURNITURE ! 


sists, in part, of 


(Fermerty H. P. Decraar,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Street—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash, Their stock con 


FURNITURE !! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
BY 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE ; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADS, 


Five feet wide, especially for the Seuthern Trade, 
gar Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented, 





HEADQUARTERS 
FOR CHEAP JEWELLERY. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BRACELETS AND LOCKETS, 

HEADQUARTERS FOR RINGS, CHAINS AND PINS. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF SETS. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR EVERYTHING in the Jewel 
lery line. Inclose Stamp for full particulars. 

Also large size Ambrotype Pins of Gen. McClellan, 
Burnside, Halleck, Grant, Buell, Com. Foote and all 
the Heroes. 

C. P. GIRTON, Manufacturing Jeweller 
203 Broadway, N. Y. 


La Sultana Smoking Tobacco.—A frevh 
supply of this very popular Smoking Tobacco, pre- 
pured by Oberlin Bros., London, justreceived, Orders 
should be addresecd to kK. F. RAYMOND, 117 Maiden 
Lane, Sole Agent for Manufacturers in U.S. 350-51 


Business Cards, 75 cts. ver 1.000. 
Circulars, 38 cts. per 1,000. 
Bill Heads, first-class, $5 per Ream. 

Newspapers, Books, Pamphicts, and everything from 
a mere speck of a Label to a mammoth Poster, at 
equally low rates. Send a 3-cent stamp for my Illus- 
trated Catalogue and Price List «f all kinds of Print- 
ing. &.R. DAWLEY, New wg oe | Establishment, 
Nos. 28, 30 and 32 Centre St., cor. Reade St., New York. 

350-02 








Royal Havana Lottery, 
(CHpvcrz) by the Spanish Government. 


Prizes cashed and information fu nished by 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No, 16 Wall St., N. Y. 





MAtziMony MADE EASY; Ox, How to 
I Win A Lover.—Containing plain, common- 
sense directions, showing how all may be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or position, whether 
prepossessing or otherwise, with a treatise on the art 
of fascinating any person you wish—a curious, scien- 
tific —— which never failx, Free for 26 cts, 
Address T. WILLIAM & O©O., Publishers, 
Box 2,300, Philadelphia, 





MUSICAL BOXES. 
Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
24 Tunes, and in all styles and sizes, 
with American Melodies, Operas, 
Dances, ete., and varying in price 
from $2.00 to $250.00, 

A i M. J. PAILLARD, 
Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired, 600 















Get the Best! 
COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest and best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, inclosing stamp. 
J. G@. COOLEY & CO., No, 1 Spruce St., N. Y, 
000 





vA’ EN 
IVERSTRUNY 

GRAND 
aND SQUARE 

PLANGS 





Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured 
and will be sold to suit the times, Each Instrument 
warranted for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and &4 
Walker St., near Broadway, N. Y. Send for Circular. 








— foe WEDDING CARDS, 
wra.stns, union. |p MEEELOVE-| a1. Ceicbrnted Engraved 
| meee Cards old only by EVERDELL 
= 20? Broadway, N Y 
Specimens by Ma:l, on rept of 2 stamps 









A. LANGE, A 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLASS - 
FRAMES og 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, . ~ 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE, 





206 William 8t.,, cor, Frankfort, New’ York. 
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Dypepsia, Consumption and Fits. 


A gure Cure for these distressing complaints is 
now made known in a “Treatise on Fore and 
Native Herbal Preparations,” published by Dr. 0. 
PHELPS BROWN. The prescription, furnished him 
by a young clairvoyant girl, while in a state of trance, 
has cured everybody whe hag taken it, never having 
failed in a single case. It is equally sure in cases 
Fits as of Dyspepsia; and the ingredients may be 
found in any drug store. se who are afflicted with 
Consumption, Bronchitis or Asthma may also be 
cured by the use of my Herbal Preparations. IT will 
send this valuable prescription e to any person 
on receipt of their name. Address 

DR 0. PHELPS BROWN. 
3510 No. 19 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Beautiful False Moustaches.—Ail colors, 
warranted to fit all, 30 cents a pair (coin); four pair, $1, 

MICROSCOPIC SCARF-PIN, containing Views 
taken from Nature: Price, $1 each. Address Box 
3117, St. Louis, Mo. 351 


Mme. Demorest's Mirror of Fashions 
is unquestionably and emphatically the largest and 
best ashion Magazine in the world, Published quar- 
terly at 473 Broadway, and sold everywhere at 25 cts. 
Mailed free on receipt of the price. Yearly $1, with 
the privilege of selecting 50 cte. worth of plain pat- 
terns extra, as a prom. Summer Number now 
ready. 351lo 


History of the Great Rebellion. 
Two Illustrated Octavo Volumes, about 400 pages 
each. Volume [, nearly ready. Agents can secure 
exclusive territory, and commence their canvases at 
once. For terms, &c., address N. C. MILLER, 
3510 No. 25 Park Row, New York. 














“¢ Frurrah !—The Secret out at lost. Send 60 
cts, to M. W. HAXTEN, Houghton P. O., Mieh., and 
receive on return the two Great Secrets, How to 
Make a Beard Grow, and How to take Writing Ink 
out of Paper. 351-4 





Whiskers and Moustaches in 3 Woeks. 
Don’t give one dollar for Onguent, when by sending 
15 cts. (coin or stamps), you can get the same article, 
Address Drawer 15, Ann Arbor, Mich. 351 
Piya ae NEW. Agents Wanted, 
¢\P to sell our Patent Spool-Holder and Needlecase 
combined, Can make $5 to 810 per day. Send stamp 
for circular. 8.W. RICE & CO., 

351-2 454 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Best Money-Making Article Yet. 
—Agents can clear $10 a day. Everyboly needs it. 
Sells quick. Retails for 25 ets. Wholesale price, Six 
Cents. A Sample with particulars sent FREE for 25 cts, 
= ngs orcoin. EK, H, MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H, 

oe 


CHARLES HEIDSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE. 


This popular W'ne, of which the undersigned 
SOLE AGEYTS FUR NUPRTH AMERICA, 
Received the First l’'remium at the 
BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1859. 


fhe Medal awarde) by the joiges can pe seen at our Office 
0 T W BAYAUD & BEKARD, 100 Pearl ot., N.Y 





If you want the Genuine “ Edge’s” 
Pireworks, send your orders to ALFRED WOOD- 
H1AM, 424 Broadway, between Canal and Howard Sts. 

0000 


The Trade supplied, 

~~ " PROVED)~HAN vs, &c. Send for Illur- 
yon ™ SF trated Pamphlet to Dr. E. D. HUD- 

SON, Clinton Hall, Eighth 8t., New York. 348-510 


FRENCH WINES AND BRANDIES, 
From Messrs. PAUL DE ConINncK, Monop AND 
GUIRAUD, OF BoRnDEAUX, 

Warranted strictly pure and for sale by 


J. MARC MARTIN, 
No. 203 Pearl St., New York. 


Artificial Legs (?\LMews Iu 





335-44 


10.00 


WATCHES for sale, at wholesale 
prices, to the Army or any one in- 


terested therein, Inclose stamp for descriptive Cir- 


cular, J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


FRIBNDS OF SOLDIERS! 


A LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 
{\X ington, Fortress Monroe, Hetteras Ink , Port 
Royal, 11 4 all other places, should be sent, at half 
rates, ty HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 74 Broad- 
“ay. Sutlers charged low rates, 








Employment, 


4‘ FRANKLIN Sewixna Macnuixne Co. want 
Travelling or Local Agents, at a liberal salary 
und expense, or on commission, Address, with 
stamp, HARRIS BROTHERS, Sole Agents, box 302, 
Boston, Mass, 335-450 








WATCHES. 


A Wholesale Stock of 10,000 Watches 
to be Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 


Now is your time to buy and save the Jobbers’ and 
Retailers’ premte. 

This is the first BL ging! offered for purchasing 
one Watch on ea ly as good terms as the regular 
dealers buy by the dozen. 

From the followin al list may be derived an 
— = Boo ean really be saved by; urchasing from 
8 a: 


= Saweyaee, Open-face Watches, $6 50; usual 
ice, $10. 
" Solid Silver Hunting-case Cylinder Watches, $8; 
usual price, $12, 
- —~ Hunting-case Lever Watches, $10; usual 
price, $15. 

American Timekeeper, Silver Hunting-case Wateh- 
es, $20; usual price, $30. 

Solid’ Silver Hunting-case Lever Watches, fine 
Timekeepers—indicate the day of the month accurately 

; usual price, $35. 
Gold Hunting-case Lady’s Watches, $28; usual 


: Hunting-case, beautifully enameled and 
set wih genuine Diamonds, $45; usual price, $75. 
Fine Bhglish Levers, Heavy Gold Hunting-cases, 


$605; w price, $85. 

Fine Silver, Hunting-case, Heavy Gold Plate, La- 

dlew Watches, equally as good in finish as best Solid 
» 12. 

In ordering, you will me inclose $2 as a guaran- 
tee that the p will be taken, and you can pay 
the balance to the Express. All Orders from points 
south of Washington must be accompsnied with 
funds in full. 

On examination of Goods, if parties are not suited 
they can return the same, and the money will be re- 
funded, less Express charges. 

Letters containing orders must be registered. 

J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broudway, N. Y. 
Still Victorious. 
Bogle’s Electric Mair Dye........... Newly improved. 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid Forces Hair to grow. 
e’s Balm of Cytherea. . Improves the Complexion, 
rpass all others, cheapest, best and most reliable. 


W. BOGLE, 
202 Washington 8t., Boston. 


Inclose postage stamp for reply. 0002w 


EXTENSION TABLE > 
MANUFACTORY. 
ae WM, HEERDT, Established 


16 years, 
No, 150 Wuoostrenr StT., New York. 

Extension Tables in Oak, Black Walnut, Mahogany 

and Rosewood of all styles and prices, on hand and 

made to order. All work warranted, (rders from 

the country attended to with fidelity and dispatch, 

aft, A liberal discount allowed to wholesale dealers, 
7 ot 








Stationery Packages, with or without 
Jewellery, at prices one-third less than can be pur- 
chased elsewhere, Send for a circular and give them 
atrial. Address JOHN 8. ANDR 8, 
351-4 110 Sudbury, Boston, Mass. 





$-Somothing New-—AGENTS WANTED, Lo- 
eal and Travelling, to sell 26 new articles of rare 
megit. Sales and profits large. Samples 25 cts. In- 
Gass champ. RICE & CO., N. Y., or Chicago, Ml, 





Pull Instructions for obtaining the most wen- 
derful Money-making Article of the Present Age, and 
aneatly engraved Girt for Gentlemen. Sent, post- 
paid, for 15 cts, Address 
A. HENRY PRESSEY 
Box 549, Worcester, Mass. 

Commercial Travellers and Agents 

Wanted to Sell our 


25 Cent Portfolio Package. 


Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envelopes, 1 
Penholder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting Pad, 100 Recipes, 
1 War Hymn, 5 Engravings, 1 New Method for Com- 
puting Interest, 9 Fashionable Designs for Marking 

#tters, 4 for Undersleeves, 2 for Colla. s, 1 for Under- 
skirt, 1 for Bnbroidered Body and Sleeves, 2 for In- 
fants’ Christening Robes, 1 for Child’s Apron, | for 
Child’s Full Dress, 1 for Misses’ Embroidered Dress, 
1 for Handkerchie!t Border. 1 Penwiper, 1 for Edging. 
Also one FASHIONABLE: ARTICLE OF RICH JEWEL- 
LERY, Ayents make $10aday. Send stamp for Cir- 
cular of wholesale prices, WIER & CO., 

Publishers, 44 South Third 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sample 50 cts. 00 


CARD ALBUMS, 


PATINT. 

Public Notice is hereby given, that all infringementa 
of the Letters Patent granted by the United States 
Patent Office, at Washington, to F, R. Grume., of 
Geneva, Switzerland, for a new and useful improve- 
ment in PHOTOGHAMHIC ALBUMS, commonly 
known as CARD ALBUMS, will be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. These improvements, patented by 
Mr. Grumel, comprise all that is at present sold iw 
this market, under the denomination of Card Albums. 
So many infrin ents have occurred on Mr. Grumel’s 
atent, by publishers and others in the Uni ec States, 
thst Mr. Grumel has instructed us to take immediute 
legal pone apes tofringere ; for that purpose 
we have (astPuc our counsel, D. & T, McMahon, 
Esq4., 271 Broadway, to commence suits at law and in 
ony, against violators of Mr. Grumel’s rights, 

r Gramel has, by articles of attorn sy, duly au- 
thenticated, constituted us his Sole Agents in the 
United States for the sale of rights, under his 1 ettere 
Patent, to manufacture :nd aeil, and also for the sale 
of his cclebrated PHOTOGRAPHIC CARD ‘L- 
BUMS, many beautiful specimens of which can be 


#51 





seen at our gallerics. 
C. D. FREDRICKS & CO., 687 Broadway, 
w1-4 Agents for F. R. Grumel, for the U. 8. 





MURRAY, EDDY & CO.’S 


LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


Kentucky 
AND 
Missouri, 
draw daily, in public, under the superintendence o 
sworn Commissioners. : 


a@ The Managers’ Offices are located at Covington 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$250 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 


a@ Circalars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense, 
by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentucky ; 


OR 





MURRAY, EDDY & C0., St, Louis, Missouri, 


nee 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[June 28, 1862. 














Bridge over the Shenandoah, 


Turnpike to Staunton. 


THE WAR IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY—COL, PILSON’S BATTERY SHELLING THE REAR-GUARD OF THE REBEL GENERAL JACKSON'S ARMY, AT THE CROSSING OF THE SHENANDOAH RIVER, TUESDAY, JUNE 3. 
FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR, EDWIN FORBES,—SEE PAGE 203. 





WOMAN'S PATRIOTISM IN 1862. 
Now READY, BEADLE’s DIME NovELs, No. 40. 
A Fourth of July Double Number ! 
BEING A 
Superb Story of the Rebellion in Tennessee! 


THE UNIONIST’S DAUGHTER, 


By the ever popular 
MRS. METTA V. VICTOR, 
Author of ‘‘Maum GUINEA,” “ ALICE WILDE,” etc, 


It is the sto Se, wee with all the power, 
ponnty and enlivening interest which characterizes 
i 


Mrs. Victor’# productions. Price 20 cents. 





Beadle’s Dime Series—Price Ten Cents. 





AND THE 
Unionists of East Tennessee ; 
WITH ANECDOTES, INCIDENTS, &C. 


X 


Beadle’s American Battles, No. 1. 
PITTSBURG LANDING 


AND THE 


Each issue of Beadle’s American Battles will be 
complete in itself, giving the story of one Battle or 
one Campaign; and the whole series will form, when 
completed, a conne ana stirring history of the 
Great Rebellion. 

For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent, 








postpaid, on reodies of price. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress BEADLE & CO., Publishers, New York. 
3510 . 





NOW READY, 
PARSON BROWNLOW’S 


WONDERFUL BOOK. 


One Volume. Containing upwards of 450 es, 12 
superior Engravings, an excellent Steel Portrait, &c. 
Beautifully prin on fine white paper, and hand- 
somely bound in muslin, Price $1 25. 


SENT FREE, BY RETURN MAIL, ON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


In every City, Town, Village and County, to sell this 
thrilling and remarkable work. Address 


GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
APPLEGATE & CO., Cincinnati, 
Publishers for the West. 
aa@ Papers copying will receive the work. 350-510 


BALLARD'’S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE. 


Oa 


This Arm is entirely new, and is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the nearest to perfection of any 
Breech-loading Rifle ever made. Length of Barrel, 24 
inches; weight of Rifle, 7 unds. 


Size of Calibre 
ted to Nos. 32, 38, and 44 Copper Water-proof 
Cartridges. Also 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers. 


The 8 in., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 
to the Ib., and the No. 32, or 4 in. Revolver, a Ball 80 
tothe lb. By recent experiments made in the Army. 
eres were pronounced the best and most 
ve weapons in use. 
are call or send for a Circular to 
MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
No. 262 Broadway, New York, 








«| TEREOSCOPE—With 12 Views, highly 
colored, sent free by mail for 50 cts. Address F. 
PARSELLS, Box 2085, P. O., N. Y. City. 336-47 





959 ORNAMENTAL IRON 959 
oe WORK, Wrought, Cast and Wire. oe 
IRON RAILINGS, VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
GUARDS and IRON FURNITURE of every de- 
scription. Illustrated Catalogues mailed on receipt 
of four 3-cent stamps. 
HUTCHINSON, & WICKERSHAM, 

3460 259 Canal Street, ned Broadway, New York. 


WARDS. 
PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 


Made to Measure at $20 per doz. 
OR SIX FOR TEN DOLLARS. 





MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine Linen ry” and warranted as good a 
Shirt as sold in the retail stores at $2 50 each, 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN 
BE MADE AT $26 PER DOZ. 


Self-IMeasurement for Shirts. 

Printed directions for self-measurement, list or 
prices, and drawings of different styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent fi erywhere. Theserules are so easy 
to understand That any one can take their own mea- 
sure, I warrant a perfect fit. 

The cash can be paid to the Express Company on 
receipt of the goods. 


Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 


Of fine quality, bought for cash of the best European 
Manufacturers, and absolutely sold at retail in New 
York at a profit of only TEN PER CENT, 

Send for List of Prices. 


8S. W. H. WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, 
Between White and Walker Sts., New York. 
The Trade supplied, 000 


Save Your Labor and Money.—Use Spar- 
row’s London Washing Crystal. Sold by all Druggists 
and Grocers in the Union. Sole Agent for the United 
States, J. W. BINNEY, 21 Cedar St., N. Y. 





To Families.—Use InprE, Coorr & Co.’s gen- 
uine Burton Ale. Sold by all Grocers. Sole Agent 
for the United States, J. W. BINNEY, 

349-610 21 Cedar St., New York. 





Howard Association, Philadelphia—For 
the Relief of the Sick and Distressed, afflicted with 
Virulent and Chronic Diseases. Medical advice given 
gratis by the Acting Surgeon. Valuable Reports on 
various Diseases, znd on the NEW REMEDIES em- 

loyed in the Dispensary, sent in sealed letter enve- 
oese. free of charge. Address DR. J. SKILLIN 
HOUGHTON, Howard Association, No, 2 South 
Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 350-510 





To Consumptives. 


b igey Advertiser, having been restored to heaith 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LuNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, CoNSUMPTION, is 
auxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, $c. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 














Free Gift to All. 


SOMETHING NEW |/ 
TO SELL. 4 
MEN ARE MAKING $12.) 
PER Day, , 

It beats the World. 

ANEW PRIZE PACKAGE, | 

: THE WorRLD PrIzE 

"ACKAGE; price only 25 

cts. The best indnce- 

ments to Agents yet; f/ 

contains more Stationery: hi 

MORE ARTICLES THAN |, 

ANY TWO PACKAGEs | 

hold, for 25 ets. 

The Ch eapest Prize Pack- 
, ages in market. 
Send for a Circular and Wi 

see for yourself. 

W.H.CATELY & Co., [i 
102 Nassau 8t,, N. Y. 

351lo 
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Richmond, Memphis and Savannah, 


MAKE READY. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR JEWELLERY. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR VEST CHAINS. 
Headquarters for Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Pins, 
Studs and Buttons, and everything in the Jewellery 
line, Order the amount you want sent, and have the 
privilege of returning anything you wish to, and get 
your money. Cc. P. GIRTON, 
3510 Manufacturing Jeweller, 208 Broadway, 








Agents, who wish to sell articles that are wanted 
by every one, and pay —- a send for our Cir- 
. HASKINS & CO., 
36 Beekman St., N. Y. 


cular, 
3510 





Agents!—We have Something Entirely New! 
“THE NATIONAL PRIZE PACKET,” 
Differing from others; containing useful articles, 
never before sold in this form. Pays 150 per cent, 


rofit. Also, several varieties of STATIONERY AND 
"RIZE PACKETS, 0, HASKINS & C@O., 
3510 36 Beekman St., New York. 





Unequalled in Merit. As Cheap as any. 


SOLAR MATCHES. 


No Sulphur—no smell when burning. As cheap as 
the suffocating Sulphur matches, Will stand any cli- 
mate. Patented and awarded the Silver Medal of the 
American Institute. Sold everywhere. Solar Match 
Company, 101 and 103 Beekman S8t., New York, 

351-550aw 





Baker’s 


Grover & 
- CELEBRATED 





Noiseless Sewing 
Machines, 
Acknowledged to be superior 
to all others, 

495 BROADWAY, New York. 


Agencies throughout the 
United States. 0000 


Gold Pens Repointed equal to New.—0n 


the receipt of 25 cts. of post-office stamps, Gold Pens 





for sale at prices to suit the times. Send for circular 
giving list of prices and facsimile of the Pens. 
E. 8. JOHNSON, Manufacturer, 


351-7oaw No, 15 Maiden Lane, City of New York. 





ZLands.—TO ALL WANTING Farms, Thriving 
Settlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: see advertise- 
ment of Vineland, on the last page, 361-40 





$10—Johnson’s Union Washing Ma- 
chine—Stands unrivalled as the cheapest, best and 
most reliable for Hospitals, Hotels and Families gen- 
erally—PRICE $10, 

$8—Johnson’s Union Clothes Wringer, 
made of galvanized iron and vulcanized India rubber. 
Never gets out of order. Is admitted to be the best in 
use, and will fit any tub or box—PRICE $8. 
351-040 J. JOHNSON & CO.,, 457 Broadway. 


AGENTS—THE NONPAREIL PRIZE 
PACKAGE IS NOW READY. 

IT CONTAINS MORE STATIONERY, More 
ARTICLES OP REAL VALUE, MORE VALUABLE 
PRIZES, IS SOLD AT A LESS PRICE, and will yield 
MORE PROFIT than any TWO PACKAGES PUT UP BY 
OTHER HOUSES. 

TWENTY-FIVE ARTICLES IN EACH PACK- 
AGE. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS ONLY, THE RETAIL PRICE, 

Send for a Cireular, 

3500 S.C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau St. 


Summer Retreats. 
THE RURAL RESORT, 
TRENTON FALLS, 
NEAR UTICA, NEW YORK STATE, 
Is now open for the accommodation of visitors. 
MICHAEL MOORE, Proprietor. 


THE CLARENDON HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


Was opened on the 5th June. 
WILLIAM DORLON, 
Late of the Mansion House, Troy, N. Y. 





JAMES WILLIS, 
PROPRIETOR OF 
THE NEPTUNE HOUSE, 
NEW ROCHELLE, WESTCHESTER County, N. Y., 
Is now prepared to receive his Friends and Patrons at 
his Commodious and Well-appointed Hotel, where 


they will find the same desirable accommodations and 
comfort for which it has hitherto been distinguished. 


BALLOU’S 
PATENTED 


=. x. S&S. 


French Yoke 
SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TOC FIT. 
Be SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR. 





Ballou Bros., 
409 Broadway, 
New York. 





For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 
United States. 


66mea9. | F , : 
Finkle & Lyon” Sewing Machine Co., 
538 Broadway, N. Y. 

Five things to consider in buying a Sewing 
chine: 

ist—Is it simple and easily understood ? 

2d—Is it durable and easily kept in order? 

3d—Is it adapted to great range of work? 
4th—Does it do its work well ? 

5th—Is it protected from patent litigation ? 

To all of which we answer in the affirmative as to 
our Machine, and further say that . 

We warrant every Machine we sell to give better 
satisfaction than any other, or we will refund the 
moncy. llease call and examine, or send for a Circu 
lar, Wich, with price list and samples of work, will 
be sent by mail free. Agents wanted. (000 


Ma 

















